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to its ancient Purity, 


And to correct, as well as expoſe, the affected 
Style, hard Words, and abſurd Phraſeology 
of many late Writers, and particularly of 


Our ENoLISsH LexipHANnEs, the RAMBLER, 


Whoſe ordinary rate of Speech 
In Loftineſs 928 ound is rich; 
A Babyloniſh Dialect, 

Which learned Pedauts much affect: 
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"Tis Engliſh cut on Greet or Latin, 
Like Fuſtian heretofore on Sattin. 
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To the Ricur HoxopRZABLE 


G = & 
LORD LYTTLETON. 


My LoRD, 


N looking round me, throughout 

the world, for ſome diſtinguiſh- 

ed character, to whoſe protection and 
foſtering care, I might commit the fol- 
lowing performance, which ſtands ſo 
greatly in need of it, not only as it is 
the production of a nameleſs author, 
but becauſe it combats many invete- 
rate preju judices of the age and nation 
we live in, and likewiſe attacks ſome 
reputations eſtabliſhed ſo firmly in the 
opinions of moſt men, that they may. 
be thought 1 in no danger from any, I 
b 2 could 


J 
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could think of no one to whom I could 
addreſs it with ſo much propriety as to 
your Lordſhip. And that for ſeveral 
reaſons.. In the firſt place, your Lord- 
ſhip is the beſt and happieſt imitator of 
Lucian qur nation has yet produced, and, 
you have, with a peculiar felicity, hit off 
the natural air and turn of his dialogue. 
In the next place, of a learned and a- 
nimated writer as your Lordſhip un- 
doubtedly i is, you are, the: pureſt and 
chaſteſt of any I know now living, and 
the remoteſt from that affectation and 
Lexiphanict fin which are at once the 


_ diſgrace and characteriſtick of the age. 


—— 


Therefore it was moſt natural for me, 


an humble follower of our common and 
and great original, and a declared ad- 


vocate for the purity and ſimplicity of 


language, to pitch upon your Lordſhip 


for a Patron, who, are the beſt imita- 
tor of the one, or rather a moſt beauti- 
ä ful original! in a path he has only ſhewn 
you, and give in your admirable writ- 
ings, the beſt example of the other. 
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But there was another conſideration, 
which at the time influenced me even 
more than this, and made me think 
the preſent addreſs, not only a matter 
of propriety in regard to myſelf, but 
alſo a ſort of debt or attonement due 
to your Lordſhip. | I beg leave to 
explain myſelf. I have been all my 
life-time very little converſant with 
authors that can ſtrictly be called mo- 
dern; (for even Swift is now to be look- 
eduponasakind of ancient) and Ireckon 
it my, great happineſs to have been ſo: 
I had indeed heard, for who that dab- 
bles i in books has not, of the EXC E L- 


LEE RAMBLER, the great 


7. Sn Jeluen; I had likewiſe | 
— his volumes on a bookſeller's coun- 
ter, or a friend's table, and had ſome- 
times taken them up with an intention 
to peruſe a paper or ſo, but was never 
able to go through the taſk, for being 
preſently diſguſted with the pedantry 


and affectation in every page, I could 


b 3 not 
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not help throwing them down with a 
contempt and indignation, which, per- 
haps, the defects of the language ex- 
cepted, might be very undeferved. 
At laſt, during a long voyage at ſea, 
when I had acceſs to no other Engliſh 
books but what I had been long ac- 
_ quainted and very familiar with, ex- 
cepting the Ramblers which happened. 
accidently to be on board, in order to 
divert the idle and ſolitary hours una- 
voidable in that ſort of life, T was, in a 
manner obliged to read them, which 
accordingly T did with great-care and 
attention. I immediately perceived, 
and was very forceably ſtruck with the 
ſtrong reſemblance there ſubſiſts be= 
tween Mr. J----n's'charatter, and that 
of the Limouſin ſcholar in Rabelais, 
and of Lexiphanes in Lucian. And'I 
concluded, that an imitation of the lat- 
ter would be admirably well ſuited to 
expoſe that falfe taſte and ridiculous: 
manner of writing; and that it might 
102 BOO | alſo 
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alſo be of eminent uſe to letters, by de- 


crying that abſurd Lexiphanick ſtile, 


which from the great and univerſal re- 


putation this Pedant enjoyed, I reaſon- 
ably imagined had became faſhionable 
among us, and might, in a ſhort time, 


bring on an entire decline and corrup- 
tion, nay, a total alteration of our lan- 

guage, as had been the caſe with the 
Roman tongue under the Emperors. 


Therefore, as ſoon as I had an oppor- 


tunity, J ſet about the following work 


with all the diligence and application I 


was maſter of. In the courſe of it, be- 


ſides Mr. J----n's, I carefully peruſed, 


it may ſafely be ſaid, for the firſt time, 


what other modern writings came in 
my Ways and I generally found them 
more or leſs Lexiphanick in proportion 


to the ſhare of fame and reputation their 
ſeveral authors enjoyed; I now recol- 
lected, that your Lordſhip had written 
Dialogues of the Dead, in imitation of - 
0 and that J had heard them 


Dc. high- 
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highly applauded. I hope your Lord= 
ſhip will forgive me, for I can hard- 


ly forgive myſelf, if I concluded, not 
Having then read them, that thoſe ap- 
plauſes might be owing, partly to their 
author's quality and exalted ſtation, but 
much more to their Lexipbuniciſin, or 
being written in compliance with the 
reigning taſte of the times. I was am- 
bitious, like the yonng Aſcanius, who, 
huntin g with his father Eneas andDido. 


2 


POE Dari pecora inter inertia Vitis 
Optat aprum, aut fulvum deſcendere 
monte leonem. 22 


I thought your Lordſhip would | be a 
much nobler object of Criticiſm, than 
even the great Mr. S7 3 and 
if I ſhould not be able to extract a Rhap- 


fody from the Dialogues, as eafily as 


from the Ramblers, at leaſt I hoped to 


have the occaſion of referring. to them 


frequently in the notes, and making 
| rhetorical ben on their author, who 
pro- 
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profeſſing to imitate Lucian, had ſo 
imperfectly ſtudied that great original, 


and ſo little profited by his excellent 
Dialogue of Lexiphanes, and his ad- 
mirable Eſſay on the beſt manner of 
writing hiſtory. 


With ſuch views, and 3 ſuch ex- 


pectations, I immediately had recourſe 


to your Dialogues. But it was not 
long before I found myſelf greatly diſ- 
appointed, and diſappointed in a moſt 


agreeable manner. Inſtead of being a- 
ble to ſhew them, pardon the freedom 
of the expreſſion, as a ſort of ſcarecrow 
or beacon, a warning for others to a- 


void their faults ; I perceived they were 
a model of imitation, a pattern for all 
to follow ; and was ſoon made ſenſible, 


I muſt content myſelf with becoming a 
diſtant and humble imitator of an au- 


thor, whom, but a few hours before, I 


thought to haye made the n of * 


criticiſms. \14 


Boat f 
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But if this was a ſmall mortifica- 
tion, it was ſoon followed by a much 
-more ſenſible pleaſure. If I could not 
expoſe your Lordſhip's writings as a 
Warning to others, I found I could do 


what was much more for my purpoſe, . 


ſupport my own opinion by their great 
andunqueſtioned authority. The paſ- 
ſage I have in view, is ſo appoſite to 
the ſubje& in hand, and coincides ſo 
entirely with my own ſentiments, that 
I cannot reſiſt the temptation of quot- 
ing it, notwithſtanding it may be 
thought ſomewhat improper in an ad- 
dreſs to your Lordſhip. It is in the Di- 
alogue between Pliny the Elder, and 
Pliny the Younger, where the uncle 
_ fays to the nephew, 
--== * Your eloquence had, I think, 


o the fame fault as your manners: it 
was generally too g ected. You pro- 
feſſed to make Cicero your guide 
e and pattern. But when one reads 
6 Nis Panegyrick upon Julius Cæſar, 
« and 


2 . ” * „ wo 4 PER 
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„ and your's upon Trajan, the firſt 
« ſeems the genuine language of truth 


and nature, raiſed and dignified with 
« all the majeſty of the moſt ſublime 


% Oratory : the latter appears the ha- 
% rangue of a florid Rhetorician ; more 


« defirious to ſhine, and to ſet off his 


„ own wit, than to extol the great 


* man whoſe virtues he was praiſing.” 
The other maine Go following an- 
{wer : 
I will not "IR your judgment, 
ce either of my life or my writings. 
«« They might both have been better, 


4 if I had not been too ſolicitous to 


« render them perfect. It is, per- 
* haps, ſome excuſe for the affectation 
« 'of my ſtyle, that it was the faſhion 
** of the age in which-Iwrote. - Even 


the eloquence: of Tacitus, however 


cc nervous and:ifublime, was' not:unaf- 
<« feed. Mine, indeed, was:more dif- 
ec fuſe, and the ornaments of it were 
% more tawdry ; but his laboured con- 
| 6 ciſeneſs, 
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* ciſeneſs, the conſtant glow of his 


* 


« diction, and pointed brulliancy of his 


Ca) 
* 


«© ſentences, were no leſs unnatural. 


One principal cauſe of this, I ſup- . 


_ ©5 poſe to have been, that as we de- 


© ſpaired of excelling the two great 


« maſters of Oratory, Cicero and Li- 
% vy, in their own manner, we took 
% up another, which, to many, ap- 
% peared more ſhining, and gave our 
* compoſitions a more original air: 
gut it is mortifying to me, to ſay 
„ much on this ſubject. Permit me; 


«therefore, to reſume the contempla- 
«« tion of that on which our converſa- } 


tc tion turned before.. 


And here I am ſorry the nature of 


the ſubje&, which is the famous erup- 


tion of. Veſuvius, wherein the Elder 
Pliny loſt his life, prevented your pro- 5 


ceeding any farther. It might, indeed, 


be a mortifying theme to the Panegy- | 
riſt of Trajan, but ſurely it could not 


" fo to the noble author of the Perſian 
Let- 
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Letters, who had in them ſhewn ſo 
fine a taſte, and given ſo many illuſtri- 
ous examples of the natural and ſimple 
ſtyle. I regretted then, and my Lord, 
I ſtill do regret you-had not made it the 
ſubject of an entire Dialogue. It is well 
worthy of your maſterly -pen ; and be- 
ſides, you might have rendered it need- 
leſs for an nnknown, and what is much 


worſe, an inferior hand to undertake 
it. | | 7 | 


And yet J doubt, whether, upon 
fecond thoughts, your Lordſhip's man- 
ner be ſo well ſuited to the adverſaries 
you would have to cope withal. For 
believe me, as there is not in nature a 
vainer, a more ſelf-ſufficient and con- 
ceited, ſo there cannot be a more un- 
feeling animal than an old veteran Lex- 
ipbanes. His ſenſations are naturally 
ſo dull and obtuſe, that I queſtion much 
if he would be in the leaſt affected by 
the nice touches of your Lordſhip' s de- 
licate and refined raillery, ſo much like 


that 


— 
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that of Addiſon, and of which you have 
given ſo beautiful an illuſtration as well 
as example in the admirable dialogue 


between Swift and him. Nay, you 
you: have already determined this arti- 


dle againſt yourſelf; for in the cloſe of 


that dialogue, where you aſſign their 


different provinces to thoſe two rival 


wits, you would have © Addiſon * em- 
ployed in comforting thoſe whoſe deli- 


cate minds are dejected with too pain- 


ful a ſenſe of ſome infirmities in their 
nature; and hold up to them his fair 


and charitable mirrour, which would 


bring to their fight their hidden excel- 
lencies, and put them in a temper fit 


for Elyſium. And this indeed ſeems” 
to be the humane and benevolent pur- 


poſe of your Lordſhip's work. Where- 
as to Doctor Swift you © allot the taſk 
of humbling the arrogant Hero, the 
vain „„ and the proud Bigot.“ 
But 


12 Dialogues of he Dead, pag. 32. 


_ 


with me, that the hard back of the pe- 
tulant overbearing Pedant requires as 


much as any of the other characters, 
the ſevere laſhes of Zhat rod, which 
draws blood at every ftrote. It is for 


this reaſon, ſupported by your great 
authority, and perhaps from a more 


cogent one ſtill, it's being better adapt- 


ed tomy own temper and diſpoſition, 
that I have choſen the rough and coarſer 
manner of Swift, or rather Lucian. 
But to return from this green, 
which cannot be altogether imperti- 
nent, as moſt of it is taken from your 
Lordſhip ; Imuſt add, that I no ſooner 


found myſelf deceived, in ſuppoſing 


you tainted with Lexipbaniciſin, which, 


I need not inform you, literally figni- 
flies that ſbining affected diftion, you ſo 


juſtly condemn, than I determined, 


ſhould this piece ever be made pub- 
lick, as s a finall attonement for the tem- 


porary 
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But I believe your Lordſhip will agree 
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porary injuſtice I had done you, and 
that only in my thoughts, to inſcribe 


it to your Lordſhip, and to implore 
your protection for it. And as your 


high rank and quality would not | 


have deterred me from criticiſing your 
Works, had I found occaſion ; ſo it is 
not that alone, but your great merit 
and excellence, your acknowledged 
ſuperiority as a writer, that has in a 
manner extorted this addreſs from me. 
But it has at the ſame time embolden- 
ed me, not only to alk, but. even to 
expe your patronage and protection. 
For after all, my Lord, it is in reality 
e your buſineſs than mine. I have 
nothing to loſe, I am only 2 volunteer 
in the cauſe, and can hope | for nothing, 
but a ſmall ſhare of the ſpoil; whereas 


you, conſidered as an author, have a 


very great eſtate at ſtake; I mean, that 


Honeſt fame, and well 1 Fer: 
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Lordſhip muſt have. taken fo much 


pains to acquire. In ſhort, my Lord; 


if you at all regard That; you ought 
not to ſuffer, thoſe Lexiphaneſes, thoſe 


Shiners, thoſe. Dealers in hard words, 
and abſurd phraſes, thoſe Fabricators 
of Triads and Quaternions, and I know 


not what, to carry all before them in 


the manner they have lately done, and 


to perſuade themſelves and the pub- 
lick, that they are the only authors 
worth regard, and that their uncouth 
traſh is the ſole ſtandard of perfection 


in the Engliſh tongue. There is as 


great an antipathy between a pure and 


natural writer, ſuch as your Lordſhip, 


and a Lexiphanes, as there is between 


an elephant and a rhinoceros, When 


they meet, they are ſure to fall foul of 


one another, moſt commonly the Lex- 


iphanes firſt; for the other often holds 
him too cheap, and the conteſt is never 
at an N nl one is ORR 


* » 
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Beſides, the very circumſtance of 
your being a man of fortune and quali- 
ty, will procure you worſe quarter 
from thoſe Lexiphaneſes, than a meer 
adventurer would have. The reaſon 
is this. They are all, excepting the 
boys juſt raw from the univerſity, au- 
thors by profeſſion ; and they reckon 
a gentleman who writes, or in the lan- 
guage of the: ſhop, makes a book, an 
anterloper who takes fo much of their 
trade out of their hands. They would 
much rather have his cuſtom than his 
aſſiſtance in what they all profeſs, the 
friendlier eyes, than a taylor would on 
a man of faſhion, who ſhould take a 
8 „ ae ee e eee 
cloaths. 


* 


But that they entertain a 


particu- 
. [lar ſpite againſt noble authors, I thall 


give your Lordſhip a very pregnant 
Las and ſhew you, | from the fate 


of 


* 
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bf others, what you have reaſon td ex- 
pect. Highly as I eſteem your writ- 


W ings, and though I may think them, 


from their moral tendency and the ex · 
cellent political inſtruction contained 
in them, of more general benefit than 
the productions of either Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham; or Granville, Lord 
Lanſdown ; yet; in reſpect to elegance 
and purity of ſtyle, there are few that 
can. be deemed ſuperior. On the con- 
trary; I am affraid, the higheſt praiſe 
any modern writer can now reafonably 
aſpire to, is not to be excelled in theſe 
articles by them. And yet that dogma- 
tical Pedant, who is the Hero, or rather 
the Butt in the following Dialogue, talk- 
ing of the ſmall damage he imagines 

letters have ſuſtained by the loſs of au- 
thors, once famous in their day, com- 
forts us, by ſuppoſing,” he does not tell 
us for what reaſon, they might be only 
the Sheffields and Granvilles of their 
times; * wonder, when his hand was 
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in, he did not add Clarendon, Tema 
ple, Dorſet, in a word, every man of 
rank and fortune; who ever put pen to 
. paper; he might have done it with e- 
qual juſtice ) and then proceeds very 
gravely to inform us, poſterity will 
wonder, by what chance or accident, 
ſuch men ever came to en any re 
pitation. > TIF 
' "Theſe Noblenken; my Lord, for che 
protection and encouragement they af⸗ 
forded to letters, and for the honout 
they did them by their practice and ex- 
ample, were highly and juſtly celebra- 
ted by all their rival and cotemporary 
_ = wits, and by none more than the two 
__ az greateſt our nation ever produced, Dry- 
- den and Pope, one of whom, at leaſt, 
can never be ſuſpected of flattery. By 
him too your Lordſhip has been greatly 
| celebrated, for the other was gone long 
before you appeared, and yet both have 
not ſaved your predeceſſors from the 
Attacks of this preſumptuous Pedant. 
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My Lord, from the care and poliſh- 
ing I perceiye you have. beſtowed on 
your writings, you muſt have been 
ſomewhat earneſt about their ſucceſs, 


and that reputation vou have taken 


ſuch pains to acquire, you cannot but 


wiſh to preſerve. Nor can you be in- 


different about the language of your 


native country, that country you love 
ſo much, of which you are ſo bright 
an ornament; and whoſe excellent con- 


ſtitution you have illuſtrated, explained 
and defended, both in your publick and 
private capacity with ſo great zeal and 
ſucceſs. But, my Lord, the Ramblers 
of Mr. J----n, who has, beſides the 
advantage of being author of, what is 


: believed, the only Grammar and Dic- 


tionary we yet have, not to mention 
many works of others, all in the ſame 


ſtrain, and much applauded and ſought 
after, are propoſed with great confi- 


dence to the publick, not only by the 
nan himſelf, but by his numerous fol- 
9 3 50 lowers 
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lowers and admirers, as the beſt model 
of writing, and the only ſtandard of 


purity and elegance in the Engliſh 
tongue; and what is worſe, are actu- 


ally thought t to be ſo by nine readers of. 
ten in the nation. Hence the queſtion 
plainly comes to this reſult. Whether 
we ſhall continue to write and ſpeak 
the language tranſmitted down to us 
by our anceſtors, who haye hardly de- 
rived more honour to their country, 
from their numberleſs victories ob- 


tained, and gallant exploits performed 
in _ quirter of the „ 880 than 
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every branch of ſcience and virus, | 
or whether we ſhall adopt, I will not 


ſay a new language, but A bar . 
N Jargon, attempted to be 
us, by a few School-maſters and Pe- 


impoſed upon 


dants, who owe all their credit to their 


petulance and impudence, who are e- 
qually ignorant of books and men, and 
whot think they have done a fine thing 


Phen 


in 
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when Kare 3 tack d an Englich « ter- 
mination to 2 Latin word, and have 
huddled together a parcel of quaint un- 
meaning phraſes, whoſe only effect is 
to make the ſtupid reader ſtare, and cry 
tis mighty ne. | 
| _ Tis true, that in the Diatogne 4. 
have repreſented the overthrow of Lex 
iphaniciſm as a very deſperate under- 
taking indeed. And though this might 
be partly done to heighten its humour, 
yet I muſt confeſs, that fuch were in a 
great meaſure my real ſentiments at 
few months, I have ſeen many late 
performances, written in a pure and 
manly ſtyle, and which I have the 
pleaſure to ſee from the number of 
their editions, have met with deſerved 
ſucceſs. From hence, and from ſome 
other circumſtances, I incline, to be- 
lieve, that the true taſte and Lexiphani- 


iin, are at preſent pretty nearly on a 
n d that an additional weight. 


C 4 thrown 
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thrown into-the right ſcale, would at 
once decide the buſineſs. © And this 
weight, none is ſo proper, or has ſo 
much intereſt to throw in as FE" 
Lordſhip. * 

Beſides, ſhould FR advocates for 
plainneſs and fimplicity be greatly out- 
numbered by their adverſaries, they are 
armed with a wedpon, which the Lexi- 
phaneſes have not to uſe againſt them, 
and againſt which; they have. at the 
fame time no defence. It is not grave, 
ſolid reaſoning from the genius of our 
language, the authority of our beſt 

: Writers, and ſo forth; for in that caſe, 
you would ſoon be overpowered by a 
torrent of hard words and terms of art, 

Which the ignorant multitude would 
ney conſtrue into deeper! learn-, 

But it is Ridicule. And chis 
powerful en gine- I-hve therefore em- 
ployed againſt them. With what ſuc- 


deſs your Lordſhip, and the mn 
yp ſoon determine. * 


Bu 
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But ſhould I prove unſucceſsful, 
you, my Lord, whoſe concern it ought 
ſo much to be, can eaſily recommend 
the taſk to another, who may poſſeſs f 
happier talents, and perform it in a 
more ſatisfactory manner. As for me, 
I ſhall account it ſufficient honour, to 


have ſtarted the game, tho' I ſhould 


be thrown out in the chace, and 


ſhould not even be preſent at the 
death. | 


' Having troubled you ſo long, I muſt 
conclude this Addreſs as abruptly as it 
began, indulging, at the ſame time, a 
favourite piece of vanity, by declaring, 
in this publick manner, that I have the 
good ſenſe, taſte and judgment, to be 


l Your Lordſhip- 8 
Sincere Admirer, 
And moſt Obedient 


Humble Servant. 
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. E | fab ood intention woo the following 

performance, is ſo fully ſet forth in the 
Title and Dedication, that little more need be 
ſaid of it in the preface. But I think it not 
amiſs to inform the Reader, that this Dia- 
Jogue, together with the ſale of Authors, and 
ſome other imitations of Lucian, was compoſed 
about three years ago in one of our American 
Colonies, as is well known 10 many in that 
country. Some friends, and one gentleman in 
particular, to whom T1 lay under many other 
| obligations," and perhaps owed both leiſure and 
ſpirits to reſume ſome long-interrupted and 
well-nigh forgotten Pudzes, thought ſo well of 
the plan, and approved of the intention fo 
much, that they attempted getting it printed 
at the time and place where it was firſt writ- 
ten; and with this view, and at their requeſt, 
I put it in "tbe tate it nom is, How this a. 
tempt came not to-fucceed, is immaterial, and I 
only mention it, becauſe ſome things ſeem to have 
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been written for that time, and ſome authors are 
taken notice of, who though ſince dead, were 
then at the beight of their reputation. 
1 had alſo begun and made ſome progreſs in 
| preface wherein 1 enden voured to account for 


the late manifeſt decline of taſte and good writ- _ 
ing among us, and to propoſe ſonie remedies Sh, 
For ibe ſame. But finding I had not tights 10 
ſufficient to execute ſuch a taſt as it ought to 2 


be, and that were it ſo done, it would be much 
To large for tbe, work it nas intended to in- 
traduce into the world, I left it unfiniſhed | 
and now find that. phat ¶ bad written is en- 


tirehy lat, owing 10 ſame of tboſe many. acci- fo 
Aents unavoidalle in 4 wandering unſettled _ 
Ae. I wonder, indeed, tbe fallowing papers fe 
 gleaped the ſame fate, having been. careleſsly 6 


"oft abaut, and altogether neglected by me for 
. abeve two years paſt. ©. 1 doubt not but Lexi- 
. phanes's janizaries and admirers may very Wit- 
ih ſuggeſt, it would have been no damage if 
tbey bad; be this bote ver . GS Ut May, on re 
Ving them now for: the preſs, - -T. choſe 10 let 
_#hem g 4 1 found chem, : with the addition of 
only. ae notes... «Ne oft that I would. bereby 
: inſinuate, f think them faultleſs ; on the con- 
Wl K £ am tia the nen ts rather too 
V 171 u. 
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long, and even, that it is not ſo big bly finiſped 
as it ought to be, \that is to ſay, it is not ſu 
_—_ Lexiphanick, 0 if I may-uſethe expreſ- 
fron. There are, moreover, & few looſe paſſa- 
ges in it, wbich am Joery. may be- thought to 
require an apulogy. \: But - they are wrapt up 
in ſuch a miſt” of hard words, that to under- 
and them, requires \ a cloſer intimacy" with 
Lexiphanes, than met hinks' any fine lady onght 


0. have: "Beſides, tbe original is infinitely 


more licentious than the copy. This naturally 
led me into them at firſt; but the true reaſon 
why, on'a-reviſal, T. retained them, is what 
follows. + I really thought the apphing thoſe 
cant words and affected phraſes, in that 
ſenſe, was the beſt way of ridiculing and expo- 


Jing them, and ſhould this Dialogue ever Be- 


come any way popular, it would moft effetually 
baniſh” them out of good company and polite 
writing. I own, likewiſe,” that the references 
ore neither ſo numerous, nor dan fo accu- 
rate as they might have been. | This is owing 
to my having "loſt ſome ſcattered looſe papers, 
wherein, with a great deal of pains and la- 
bour, I had marked down, with their proper 
references of | pages and numbers, moſt of the 
n 1 met with on peruſing Mr. 8 
| * 


= 
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"works, and ſome others of the like frain, and 
From thence bad transferred them, as I thought 
they. would come in beſt info the Rhapſody, 
and thoſe vi ber pur of the Dialogue where 
Lexiphanie is the ſpeaker. There uus no other 
way is remedy this loſs, if it really be bne; than 
to go through the ſame moſt irkſome. tuſt ove? 
again. But I could nat -prevail as inyfalf to 


Ads it. Trutb was, I did-not tare #6 be rab. 


ing any. more among their filth ani traſh, for 
fear ſome of it might flick to myſelf. For in 
this wark, I am no other than a literary ſca- 
venger ; 4 ſort F gentry very neceſſary to the 
Cleanlineſs of othtrs, But by nd means the clean- 
beſt folks in the world themſelves. 

As to the reſt of the Dialogue, which it, in- 
deed, the principal part, and wherein * 
endeavoured to ſbetv, as well as my poor. abi- 
ities would permit nue, both by precept and 
example, bow to write better, I freely own, 
after a very. careful examination, whether re- 
Hecking its condut?; ſtile, or ſentiments, I do 
not find any thing I can aloe. at traſt; for the 
better -. and. I therefore . abaudon it as lawful 
Laaly to the Criticks to uſe it as they. Pleaſe. 

. Should it be aſked why I have: 7 


lib the imperſetions I confeſs it bathe. 


AN- 


2 
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anſwer, that though this is not deſigned for a 


temporary thing, but may laſt and even be uſe- 
ful when our Lexiphaneſes are forgotten, yes 
it's ſucceſs, and what is pretty odd, ils own 

reputation depends, in ſome” meaſure, on the 
greatneſs of thoſe very reputations it is intend- 
ed to demolifſþ and overturn. A bad and acor- 
rupt tafte is ever fickle and changing. Some 
new Lexiphaneſes may ſoon ariſe, who, ſhoot- 
ing a bolt beyond Mr. J-, in bis Ramblers, 
or Mr. AF, in his Pleaſures of Imagina- 
tion, may deprive them of that fame they cer- 
tainly never deſerved to enjoy, and at the ſame 
time eftabliſh their own on the ruins. They 
may likewiſe write in a different manner, in a 
manner more difficult to bit, and confequently 
to ridicule and expoſe, in which caſe this per- 
formance, about which I confeſs to have taken 
a good deal of paints, would be, at the very firſt, 
no better than that waſte-paper it may come to 
be at laſt. Jam afraid it bath loſt: ſome of it's 
force and propriety already, and the longer is 
is delayed, muſt laſe the more. Beſides, ex- 
pet, at leaſt hoping ſoon Fo leave this com- 
try, to which I may never return, the preſent 
might be: the only opportunity I ſhould ever 
have of printing it, which I was net willing” 
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to neglect, for with all its faults, I real F 
think it may be eminently uſeful to the publick; 
in corredting and ſetting right the taſte of young 
writers, and of young gentlemen at the acade- 
my and univerfity, bo are ſo naturally led 4 
tray zy the falſe glitter of Mr. F-----n's proſe, 
and the ſublime nonſenſe of Mr. Ak---de's verſe. 
For there is good reaſon to believe, that were 
the Ramblers and Pleaſures of Imagination 
on the one band, and the Spectators and Dry- 
.den's Fables on the other, the one the moſt 
Faulty and affected, the other the beſt and pu- 
'reft of all works of their kind, to be ballotted 
for as ſchool-books, in an aſſembly of all the 
maſters and ſchool-boys of the nation; there is 
good reaſon to believe, I ſay, that the former 
mould carry it _ the e by a aid 
e 9 Ip. TE 
ETbere bas been . tall 5. bers 
| improving and aſcertaining: a living tongue, 
42 well in our own country, as among tbe 
French and Italians. Many great writers, 
and if. I miſtake: not, Doftor Swift among the 
reſt; have thaught-a Grammar and Difionary 
_untcefſary for that purpoſe, and have therefore 
lamented the want of them. I have declared 
u opinion of theſe in oy Dialogue but foal! 
&\ here 
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bere do it more at large. Tis certain that a 


= Grammar or Diftionary, if good for any thing, 
nt be compiled or extracted from good au- 
thors; but that theſe again ſhould become ne- 
ceſſary, and even indiſpenſible to form, or ra- 
ther to create good authors, appears to me, I 
confeſs, ſomething like à circle in logick, or 
the perpetual motion in mechanicks;, the 
one a vicious mode of reaſoning, and the other 
a downright impoſſibility. *Tis true, they may 
be uſeful to ladies or country ſquires, to avoid 
an error in ſpelling, and now. and then a groſs 
blunder or impropriety. in ſpeech. And farther 
J conceive their. utility, however boaſted of, 
does not extend; unleſs, indeed, in a dead lan- 
guage, or to a foreigner who ſtudies a living 
one, in the ſame manner we are obliged ta ſtudy 
Greek or Latin, But an. author ar an.orator, 
who takes upon him to write or. ſpeak. to. the 
People in their own. tongue, ought ta be. above. 
conſulting them.. 
« Beſides, if we have recourſe to. experience. 
and matter of fact, the ſureſt criterion in all. 
| ſuch affairs, we'\ſhall perceive, that as the. 
want of them has been no loſs, ſo when pro- 
cured, they have done as little. ſervice. Ho- 
mer and V. gil, Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
© " bucidides 
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Thucidides and Livy, all ole without ll 
Grammar or Dictionary, and moſt of them i 

without ſo much as knowing what they were. 

Se have all the beſt writers of Italy, 
France and England. Nor do I bear that 
the Difionaries of the two former, though 
compiled by bodies of men, the moſt illuſtrious 
for their learning, have done any mighty feats 
ſince their appearance; that they bave fixed or 
eftabliſbed their reſpective languages, or made 
the writers in either, a whit more elegant and 
correct than they would have been without 
them. We too, in imitation of them, muſt al- 
| fo have our Dictionary. But by whom is it 
compiled? By Lexiphanes himſelf, the great 
corrupter of our taſte and language. I own 1 
have never had opportunity to conſult either 
the French or Dalian Dictionaries; but Mr. 
NX I am certain, falls infinitely ſhort 
of what I conceive it ought to be, to anſwer 
any purpoſe it is pretended to ſerve. It ought 
tu contain, in a manner, a diſtinłt treatiſe on 
every word that is, or ever has been in uſe, 
branched out into a thouſand particulars very 
difficult to enumerate, but almoſt impoſſible to 
execi:te. And what man or body of men are 
egal to ſuch a taſk ? Beſides, woere it execu- 
. ! ted, 
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ted, who could uſe it, or reap any bentfit from 
e It would be in itſelf a library, infinitely 
nore voluminous than the abridgment of our 
; laws in twenty Volumes Folio; or even than 
our laws themſerves at large. In fhort, we 
may pronounce a perfect Dittionary to be like 
the Philoſepher*s s Stone, once 4 great Deſide- 


ratum among ſome people, impoſſible to _ 
and which, perhaps; we are better without. 
The celebrated Doctor Swift, in his propo- 
ſal for correcting, improving, and aſcertain- 
ing the Engliſh Tongue, frenuoufly recom- 
mends the inſtitution of @ ſociety compoſed of 
ſuch perſons, as are generally allowed to be 
beſt qualified for Iuch a work, namely, the 
fixing, currecting, and enlarging our language, 
without any regard to quality, party, or 
profeſſion; and who, to a certain number, 
at leaſl;. ſhould aſſemble at ſome appainted 
time and place, and fix on rules by which 
they deſigned to proceed. Tbat ſuch a ſo- 
iety inſtituted at that time, and compoſed of 
perſons, appointed by Swift himſelf, or by the 
great nan to whom the propoſal is addreſſed 3 
might have been eminently uſeful for the Pur- 
poſes there mentioned, I ſhall not, by any 
Means, bring into queſtion. But then, who 
d 2 would 
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would warrant the immortality of thoſe perſon, 
or that their ſucceſſors ſhould be poſſeſſed of the i 
Jame abilities, and animated with the ſame WF: 
ſpirit ? In that ſuppoſition, indeed, it is poſ- 8 
le ſuch Lexiphanick fuſtian, as we have 
lately been peſtered with, might never have 
had exiſtence, at leaſt, never been heard of. 
But in the ſituation things now are, I think 1 
may venture to aſſert, without any danger of 
*  raſhneſs, that if ſuch a ſociety bad been inſti- 
tuted a few years ago, and I know not hut. it 
world be the ſame at preſent, our great Lexi- 
cograpber, the excellent Rambler, would bave 
been elected Secretary, and, perbaps, the Bri- 
tiſh Lucretius, of whom more hereafter, ap- 
pointed Regiſter of it. Then, indeed, matters 
would have been much worſe, and really paſt 
redemption. For who" would have been ſo 
hardy as to attack, and on the ſcore of their 
language too, the Secretary and Regiſter 'of an 
Academy erected for correcting, improving, and 
- aſcertaining that very language ; ang at the 
bead of wvhich, moſt certainly would bave been 
every the moſt illuſtrious name and charatter 
in the nation. Even as the caſe not ſtands, 
ibis attempt is, by ſome, I know, thought too 
| 7 fer . a hy: 6 3 it may 
. be 
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e rue, that nothing can entirely juſtify him 
„ it but ſucceſs; though, indeed, my perfect 
| 1 indifference, at leaſt, with reſpect to private 
WT concerns, whether it ſucceed or no, may N 
ny ercuſe. 
| Having thus, and I think on very ſufficient 
W 7rounds, rejected as improper aud inadequate 
. every method hitherto propoſed, though by ſome 
„our greateſt men, for the laudable purpoſes 
of fixing and aſcertaining our Mother Tongue, 
it may be thought incumbent on me, to propoſe - 
| another which may ſupply the deficiencies of 
others. - I have already done it in the Dedi- 
cation. The corrupters of our tongue, in the 
days of Swift and Steele, were pert lively fops; 
they were great curtailers of words, and took 
a4 pleaſure in lopping off their firſt and laſt ſyl- 
lables, as owls bite off the feet of mice, in or- 
der to confine and fatten them. But our mo- 
dern gentry are quite the reverſe of the. others; 
bey are grave, ſolemn, formal coxcombs, and 
have much more of the aſs than the ape in their 
compoſition ; they cannot endure an elifion, are 
mighty fond of long-tailed worm-like words, 
and as they think bur own language does not af- 
ford a ſufficient flock of them, they import them 
in great quantities from the Greek and Latin. 
bere- 
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Therefore they are the propereſt objects of ridi-| 
Tale in the world, and though from their fugi-l 
ality, pride, or conceit, they may not ſmart ſo 3 Y 
\feverely at firſt, under the laſh, as @ livelier ; 
dunce ; yet it muſt have a greater and more du- 
"Fable eſfett upon them at laſt; and whatever if | 
Sondne(s they may expreſs t imitation of their i 
. Prentipal for jocularity and burleſque, harm- 
leſs merriment, eaſy facetiouſneſs, and flow- A 
ing hilarity z yet 4s they are altogether inca- | a 
. pable of making a retort, and quite unprovided 
with any means of defence, they muſt ſoon be 
Taught out of all their followers and admirers, 
und left fingle and deſtitute by themſelves. 
. There are now, and 1 truſt always will 
5 ze, many perſons of real taſte and wit in 
the nation, and were they to join, in a ſcheme 
of this ſort, and mutually encourage and ſup- 
port one another in the proſecution of it, they 
world find it a much more effectual means than 
«ll the Dictionaries and Academies in the world, 
for preventing our language being infected by 
any ſpecies of corruption, particularly that 
© Which ſeems to threaten it moſt at preſent. In 
à word, whenever a Lexiphanes-makes his e/- 
. cape from bis uſual neſt or den; a ſchool or a 
college, and begins to acquire a reputation, to 
| make 
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= MP a noiſe in the world, to take upon him, 
4 10 treat the reſt of mankind as if they were 
Jo mony boys, or bis pupils ftill trembling under 
„ Ferula, let them inftantly fall upon bim as 
be birds do upon an owl which appears by 
WW y-light, and drive him back to his original 
Vſcurity and lurking places; in a word, bunt 
in down without mercy, as JI have endea. 
oured to do by this great unlick'd Cub, who 
nne firſt in my way, and is indeed the moſt 
- ene of them all. 
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ARG U- 


A R E U. M. E N T. 


R. J-----n or the Engliſh "NOT and 

the -Critick meet. After ſome compli- ; 
ments paſt between them, Lexiphanes rehearſes ſ 
his Rhapſody. It contains a rant about Hilarity 
and a Garret.; Oroonoko's adventure with a 
Soldier ; his own journey to Highgate, and ad- 
ventures there and on the road; his return to 
London, and lawſuit about his horſe ; his walk 
to Chelſea, where he plays at ſkittles; his being 


frightened by a calf on his return, which ne 


miſtakes for the Cock- lane Ghoſt; his amours i 
and diſappointments at a Bagnio. He is now 
interrupted. by the Critick, who takes him to 
taſk for his hard words and affected ſtyle, and 
thinking him mad, applies to a Phyſician paſſing 
by, who proves to be the Britiſh Lucretius. He 
repeats a great many verſes, and the Critick gets 
rid of him with ſome difficulty. Another Doc- 
tor comes up, who is the Critick's friend. They 
talk together upon Lexiphanes's caſe, and other 
matters concerning taſte and writing. They 
force him to ſwallow a potion which makes him 
throw up many of his hard words. The. Doc- 
tor goes to a conſultation, and the Critick in- 
ſtructs Lexiphanes how to avoid his former 
faults, and write better for the future, 
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LEXIPHAN.ES. 
DIA kN G U_E. 


cin 3 N. Fer Pr vySICAK. 
| SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


Cam CK. 

E E J-----x yonder, our Engld Lexi- 8 
phanes, marching along with a huge 
folio under his arm. Some new piece I'll - 
warrant, in the ſtile of his Ramblers. I 
ſhall be well entertained, if he is in a read- 
ing humour; a thing he is often fonder of 
than many of his hearers. 


PF TOTS a 

' Moſt bappidy occurred, my very beneyo- 
lent convivial aſſociate. Behold, A novel 
exhibition which is purely virginah and 
which has never been critically * furveyed 
by any annual or diurnal retailer of litera- 


ture, in this ſo gpl ＋ 2 metropolis, 


* Rambler No. 10. critically 3 
+ 1 beg leave to obſerve here once for all, that 
I do not intend to confine myſelf to a cloſe imitation 
B of 
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CRITICK. 


What! a new romance, or a ſecond Raſ- 
ſelas of Abyſſinia ? 


Fi JI EN. 


Without dubiety you milapprehend this 
dazzling ſcintillation of conceit in totality *; 
and had you had that conſtant recurrence to 
my oraculous dictionary, which was incum- 
bent upon you from the + vehemence of my 
monitory in) junctions, it could not have — 
caped you that the word novel exhibits to 

all men dignified by literary honours and 
ſcientifical accompliſhments, two diſcrepant 
ſignifications. The one imports that which 
8 5 you 


of Lexiphanes's manner of writing only, but pro- 
poſe to ſhew by example the abſurdity of hard words, 
and affectation in general. For inſtance, the words 
novel and fignal are not much uſed by Lexiphanes, 
that I remember, but Gordon, in his Tacitus, 1 
mighty fond of them. They are here affected, as. 
they generally are in Gordon, yet have been uſed 
by ſome of our beſt writers, though very ſparingly. 
But bad authors have the ſame influence or words, 

that the dregs of the people have upon ons. * © 

„ Rambler, No. 141. 

7 Raſflelas, vsbement injun@ions of hate. : Ramb- 
ler, No. 26. monitory letters. : 
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you have affixed to it, a romance or fiction, 
ſuch as the tale of Ajut-and Anningait, or 
the Prince of Abyſſinia |, but that in 
WW which I have at preſent uſed it, ſignifies 
new, recent, hodiernal. And indeed the 
eye of critical diſcernment will perceive, 
chat there is a moſt exquiſite elegancy in 
conferring that appellation upon a recent 
and hodiernal production. But I am afraid 

that your intellects are exhauſted, or diſ- 
torted, + that their fortreſſes are betray'd to 
rebels, and their children excited to ſedition, 
7 and that you are now labouring under an 
intellectual famine, and want the banquet of | 

the lady Pekuah's converſation 9. 


Cairicx. 


Excuſe, dear fir, the dullneſs of my W 
prehenſion. But pray what is the Age of 
this new parent 


„ 
* 


nen 


it is a a_rhapſody or a charaQteriftical 45 
oy: an. ena pr wore rune to Drs 2-0 


* — 1 1.8 1 Boy v4 1 AN | 
yY - ut o * * 14 1 ” 6 


1 ue and romances Wis our Kander rh known. | 
Raff. V. 1. p. 15. + Ram. No. 95. 
T Raff. V. 1. p. 120 S RNaſſ. V. 2. p. 94. 
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and. diverfify conviyial . feſtivity. But you 


muſt underſtand, that I totally anti-rhapſo- 
dize Aſhley. 


Carrics. 


- What then! you don't retail your charac- 
ters in ſmall quantities, as Aſhley his punch, 
pro bono publico ? We have them wholeſale. 
But there are many of that name, and ſhould 


rather imagine, as it's a rhapſody, W mean 
my Lord Shaftſbury. 
; | = 4 N. | 
| You 8 me aright. And, indeed, 

| this® luxuriant efftoreſcence of my wit would 
| have been utterly inexplicable to any but 
one of your ſagacity of conjecture, acute- 
neſs of comprehenſion, and facility of pe- 
. Tou iO 005 r 


„Ram. No. 141. 

This is quite in bab iyle;. He is 

mighty fond of ending a ſentence 10 three phraſes 
2 this ſort, for the moſt part equally ſuperfluous 

and igfignificant..” When ke hach done this,' no 

doubt he thinks he hath rounded of the period well, 

and hath added ſomething to the harmony to its ca- 


dence. Ram. No. 208, Innumerable examples. of 


found 1 in che very „rer whenes L (ok the laſt 
75 5 quotation 
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; LEXIPHANES: '5 
> 1 tick and ſtupenduous intelligences who 


W graſp» H dem by intuition. 

N Caries. 
MF Well then, give us a fample of your 
hk, work, that I'may not be altogether e 
2 of ſo great a feaſt, for I promiſe myſelf 1 it 
10 1 will be 28 good as a cup of Neftart.. Io 
an 5 B 3 5 J. x. 


wo orien, — barbariſhe, Licentibus idioms, antt 
irregular combinations. Ram. 208. Another I met with, 
as J juſt now caſt my eye on the firſt nuniber of his 
third volume. The prejudice of füction, the ſtratagem 
of intrigue, and the ſervility of adulatien. Ram. No. 
106, Theſe may very properly be called Triads. 

But ſometimes, and when he is difpoſed to be more 


te- eloquent than common, he moutits it up to 2 guater- 
pe- nion, of which there w_ likewiſe many examples in 
an- his Ramblers. 

| | * Ram. No. 108. i Jos dell fan tas 
FIN original genius as Lexiphanes of being a plagiary, 
* 15 hne hath borrowed graſs 4 Syſtem by intuition, from 
aſes king Phys, in the Rehearſal, who gra/ps a form with 
TT the eye of reaſon... Akinfids, our poetical, or rather 


blank-verſe Lexiphanes, has an 6xpreflion of much 


the ſame nature, 


When außer foal aß 
His agonizing ehem. 5 
e Plraf, of Img b. ii, v. 49 


eee aer frm Leas 


ln. rere 


i 
i 
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Deje&t then + exaggeratory en be- 


low the horizon of your proſpects, ꝓ with- 


out the ſervility of :adulation afford open- 


_ neſs of ears, ſedulity of thought, and. ſtabi- 


lity of attention But above all j expulſe 
hereditary aggregates and agglomerated 
aſperities which may obumbrate your intel- 
lectual luminaries with the clouds of obſcu- 
rity, or obthurate the porches of your intel- 
ligence with the adſcititious excrement t of 


1 en HART e. 


0 4 


Carries: Ant 


Begin boldly, my good Fiend, there are 
neither agglomerated 2 nor beredita- 
ry Aggregates nboutne”.: F239 0303 1220) 


Conſider well how I 1 nee 
this: atchievement of ennie, the inſinua- 


F 2 : L . — ; 4 p 4 : * . 8 g tion 


ws PN” ma fs. 
. 4 Here's-another Triad mure * 
I Gordon's Tacitus. 


In the place anſwering this, in the original, 
Lucian tells Lexiphanes, that he has no vermin a- 
bout him, neither lice nor fleas; a play upon words 


. which it was impoſſible to preſerve in the COPY, 


ited 
wa- 


ion 


nal, 
a- 
rds 
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tion of its exordial ſentences, the ſelection 
of its diction, and reſplendency of its ſenti- 


ent. 


CxITIck. 
It muſt be all that, if yours: But I pray 
you begin | 


84 J 


What goes before is a pretty cloſe copy of Lu- 
cian, the ſame conceits and playing upon words as 
near as the different turn of the two languages 
would allow. For inſtance, Lexiphanes tells Luci- 
an, that he antiſympoſiazes Ariſto, which was Pla- 
to's original name, but by which he was little 
known. In the ſame manner n tells the 
Critick, who, in this dialogue, acts the part of 
Lucian, that he anti-rhapſodizes Aſhley, a name, at 


f leaſt, never uſed when one ſpeaks of my Lord 


Shaftſbury. Lucian's Lexiphanes is a pert conceit- 


a ed fop, whereas mine, like his living original, is a 
rave ſolemn affected pedant and coxcomb. Lucian's 


Sympoſium, as far as we can now know of the mat- 


.. is an original. But my Rhapſody is moſtly 


taken from the Ramblers with ſome few quotations 
and parodies from the Elements of Criticiſm, Night- 
Thoughts, Pleaſures of Imagination, Centaur not 
Fabulous, and Warton's Eſſay on Pope. Lucian 
has jumbled together a parcel of the ſtrangeſt inco- 
herent tuff and nonſenſe that can well be imagined, 

I hope I have equall'd him in this point, however 
ſhort I may have fallen in other articles. 


8 . : 


I ſhall inchoate with one «of it's moſt aeli 3 
cious morſels of eloquence, and ſhall at the 
ſame time be curt*. PerpendF, and receive 


my ſayings with a ſtedfaſt ear p. But I obſe- 
crate that in the interim you would, by a 
proper ſeceſſion, facilitate my enjoyment of 
the light, whilſt I, by the fortuitous lique- 
faction of ſpectacular lenſes, and their con- 
cordant adaptation to my temporal regions, 
meliorate and prolong | its . 


* Aer 
* Elements of Criticiſm. 


_ + Piſtol in Shakeſpear. 
1 Pleaſ. of Imag. B. 2, L. 306. 
$ Tis ſappoſed that in this ſentence Lexip hanes 
* no more than that the critic ſhould 15 aſide 
while he puts on his ſpectacles. For ſome of the hard 
words, andquaint phraſes, conſult Rambler, No. 9. 
And now Lexiphanes begins to read his Rhapſody, 
conceived in the following words: After our poſt- 
preridional refefion, rejoined Hypertatus, Dc. and con- 
tinges reading till interrupted by the critic. The 
fragment here given, without either beginning or 
ending, is ſuppoſed to be only a ſmall part of a 


larger work; for Mr. ]-----n tells us, he inchoates 
with one F itt moſt delicious mor/el; of criticiſm. Lu- 
| eian begins and ends his Sympoſium in the ſame 
abrupt manner, and though it be in itſelf a matter 
of perfect indifference, I thought it better to follow 

the example of fo great an original, 


£ : | < After our poſt-meridional refection, re- 


li- bined Hypertatus, we will regale with a 
the : | pernumerary compotation of convivial ale, 


| > adapted to exhilarate the young, and ani- 


ive 
ſe - Hate the torpor of hoary wiſdom with fallies 


If wit, burſts of merriment, and an unin- 


of Nermitted ſtream of jocularity, From this 
ue⸗ſſemblage of feſtivity we will unanimouſly 


1 rtrude thoſe ſcreech-owls whoſe only care 


On- 

ns, ot tO cruſh the I iuing hope, to damp the kind- 
ing tranſport, and allay the golden hours 

ter f gaicty with the hateful droſs of grief and 


Wuaſpicion. Such is Suſpirius, whom I have 
ow known fifty-eight years and four 
vonths, who has intercepted the connubial 


* 4 conjunction of two hundred and twenty fix. 
eeciprocal hymeneal ſolicitors by prognoſ- 


5 ications of infelicity, and has never yet 


dy, paſſed an hour with me in which he has not 
wh Wnade ſome attack upon my tranquillity, by 
The MWcpreſenting to me, that the imbecillities of 
> of ee, and infirmities of decrepitude are com- 
of a ; ing faſt upon me. Indeed to thoſe whoſe 
ates | timidity of temper ſubjects them to extem- - 
3a poraneous impreſſions, who ſuffer by faſci- 


; nation, and catch the contagion of miſery, 
it is extreme 2 to live within the 
| 1 - compaſs 


10 L EXIPHAN ES. 1 
compaſs of a ſcreech-owl's voice. There. 4 
fore un us avoid Suſpirius with a ſtudied ſe - 3 | 
dulity, and ſhould we fortuitouſly meet him 3 | 
in the multifarious confluxes of men, let us 
repreſs the ſolicitude of his advances with a 
frigid graciouſneſs*. =_ 

„We ſhall likewiſe emancipate our convi- 

vial aſſociation from Mr. Frolick, that dif. I 
ſeminator of the knowledge of what is echo- 2 
ed in the ſtreets of London, who takes ad- 
vantage of reverential modeſty with defpo- 
tick and dictatorial powers of preſcribing, 
and impoſes upon ruſtick underſtandings 
with a_ falſe exhibition of - univerſal intelli- 
gence, catches of interruption, briſkneſs of 
interrogation, and pertneſs of contempt +. 
He thinks us unworthy of the exertion of 
his powers, or his faculties are .benumb'd 
by rural ſtupidity, as the magnetick needle 
loſes its animation by approximating the po- 

lar 


= For moſt af ahe wi words, quaintneſſes, and 
abſurdities of ſtyle in this paragraph, conſult the 
character of Suſpirius the ſcreech- owl, in che Ram - 
views No 59. 


"'+ For the delicious morſels of en and choice 
flowers of ſpeech in this and the next para- 


graph, ſee the. charaQers of Meſſ. Frolick and Phi- 
IAA ſes, Rambler, No. 61, 72. 
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1 | clines. Therefore we ſhall treat him 
c ruftick ſincerity, and drive him as an 


poſtor to regions of more credulit. 
(gut Philomides ſhall be welcome to us, 
ho poſſrſſes good humour, that abe en 
ddowment,- which i is the balm of being, a 
ani mollitude of manners, facility of 


t diſ. proach, and ſuavity of diſpoſition. 
cho- We ſhall al ſo have the company of Hi- 
s ad- ius who enjoys: a flattering and alluring 
:ſpo- ¶ Pperiority conferred by the powers of con- 
ding, rſation, an extemporaneous ſprightlineſs of 
lings Nncy, and fertility of ſentiment. He has 


plied his faculties to jocularity and bur- 


1s of que, and his imagination is heated to ſuch 
pt +. ſtate of activity and ebullition, that on 


n of ¶ery occaſion it fumes away in evapora- 
nb'd ns of gaiety, and never fails to kindle up 


edle blaze of merriment, Nor ſhall we even 
po- fuſe the aſſociation of Gelaſimus, who, 
lar ough his priority is not acknowledged, 


3s the firſt who gave a full explication of 

the properties of the Catenarian curve. 
Wis merit introduced him to ſplendid ta- 
es, where he was entangled in many cere- 
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55 onial nn, from which all his dia- 
Phi- | - grams 


7 Ram. ! No. A - 


12 LEXIPHANES.. 
gratns could not extricate him, and wall 4 | 
fometimes engaged with female diſputanuM din 
with whom his algebraick axioms had « 7 
no great weight, and to whom he was ver Wficic 
little recommended by his theory of the d ele 
tides, and approximations to the quadratute 
of the circle. Nor wanted Gelaſimus pene- 4 | 
tration to diſcover that no chatm was mom n i! 
generally irrefiſtible than that of eaſy face 
rouſnek and flowing hilarity. He cherefon f 
came to a ſudden refolution of throwing oi Me re; 
the cumbrous ornaments of learning, ani 
commencing a man of wit and jocularity. 
Though utterly unacquainted with every 
topick of merriment, yet he never fails to 
laugh whenever he ſtirs the fire, fills a glaſs, ſine 
remoyes a chair, or ſnuffs a candle, as laugh - 
ter he knows is 2 token of alacrity. Thu 
bis riſibility will be kept in inceſſant ener- 
citation by Hilarios's powers of delighting iſm 
He will even afford a topick af merriment 
himſelf, for thoſe who deſire to partake of 
the pleaſure of wit, muſt contribute to irs 
production, ſince the mind ſtagnates with- 
out external ventilation, and that efflore- M 
ſence al the fancy, which flaſhes into 
n tranſport, 
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1 port, can be raiſed only by the infuſion 
WE diffimilar ideas. 

Then, when we ſhall haye received a. 
ccient ſtream of poſterior invigoration. 

the d elevated our powers ta æ due animation, 

& the quaffing of our convivial ale,. we wall 
ne. rigerate with an ambulatary: circumrota- 

Vn. in the Park, and return hamewards 

n the coruſcations of declining dap. For 

e {caſon of the year is now come in which 
eregions of luxury are for a while yapeo- 
and ied, and pleaſure Jeads forth, her vatarics 
cr. groves and gardeng, to {till ſcenes, and 
ratick 


gratifications. For I cannot but. 
eck, that this month, bright with ſun⸗ 
ine and fragrant. with perfumes; this 
Month which covers the meadow with ver- 

Wire, and. decks. the gardens with all the 
er-Wixtures of colorifick radiance ; this month 
or which. the man of fancy expects new 

Fuſion: of imagery, and the naturaliſt new. 


biditions of obſervation; this month wilh 
rs ngeal multitudes into a ſtate of hopeleſs 
Wiſhes and piaing re where the 
1 Ter 3 3 
kragraph, conſult the characters of Gelaſimus and; 
arius in the Rambler, FEES. LEE 
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eye of vanity will, in vain, look round r 1 di 
admiration, and the hand of avarice muff | erha 
cards, in a bower, with „ dex- ens 

In relation to myſelf, I will recede tod! 


my garret. For the gaiety and Prightlinck ll 4 2h 
of -dwellers, in elevated regions, is probably 
owing to the encreaſe of that vertiginous I | 
motion with which we are carried round by 1 
the diurnal revolution of the earth. The 
powers of agitation upon the ſpirits are well 
known, and nothing is plainer, than that he 
who towers to the fifth ſtory, is whirled 
through more ſpace by every circumrotation, 
than another that grovels upon the ground 
floor. Indeed, I think a frequent removal il 
to various diſtances from the center ſo neceſ. 
fary to a juſt eftimate of intellectual abili- 
ties, that I would propoſe that there ſhould I 
be a cavern dug, and a tower erected like 
thoſe which Bacon deſcribes” in Solomon's 
houſe; for the expanſion and concentration 
. ene to * erigener 
1 e 


The above rant is, I believe, taken almoſt 
word for word from the Rambler,” though, for 
want of a good Index, I cannot at preſent nne out 
* number. EM 16A +117 (ik $555 
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for different employ ments or conſtitutions, 
une crhaps, ſome that fume away in medita- 


ns on time and ſpace in the tower, might 
m poſe tables of intereſt at a certain depth, 
ad he, that upon level ground, ſtagnates 


* | + ſilence, or creeps in narrative, might, at 
ably e beightof half a mile, ferment into mer- 
nous ment, ſparkle with repartee, and froth: 
4 by 3 J Ich declamation. I have diſcovered, by 2 
Tuer ſeries of obſervations, that invention 
ell d clocution ſuffer great impediments from 


We nie and impure vapours, and that the te- 
icq of a defecated air, at a proper diſtance 
Won the ſurface of the earth, accelerates the 
Y 14 cy, and ſets at liberty thoſe intellectual 


vers which were before ſhackled by too 
10val 
eceſ. ong attraction, and unable to expand 


emſelyes under the preſſure of a. groſs at- 
oſphere. I have found dullneſs to quicken 


[ 


10uld 5 f | _ 
%o ſentiment in a thin ether, as water not 
„erhot boils in a receiver partly exhauſt-, 


and heads to appearance empty, have 
ence med with notions on riſing ground, 
che flaccid ſides of a football would 
ve ſwelled out into {ſtiffneſs and erection. 
Il which perhaps, I may reveal to man- 
kind 
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kind in a treatiſe on  baromerrical neu- 
matologyy.” 
„ % Thus concluded Hypertatus his elabo- 
rate diſſertation on convivial Ale, Hilarity, 
Merriment, and a Garret. He then ſhewed 
me a moſt encomiaſtick veneration, over- 
whelmed me with a luſciouſneſs of eulogy, 
and beſtowed on me magnificent remunera- 
- tory honours *, for the prime radical excel 
encies, perſpicacity of remarks, and verſatile 


plaſtick imagination+ diſplayed in myRam- 


blers, which, on that account, he imagin- 


ip when I ee __— I had quitted 


| my 
1 In order te al NPY Se "NEE 
ragraph, conſult Hypertatus's letter to the Rambler, 
upon the conyeniencies and advantages of a Garret, 
This ts one of Mr. F-----n's chef i ewores, both for 
ſtile and matter. Beſides, which is not very frequent 
with him, he makes au attempt in this place at wit 
and humour, but with his uſual ſueceſs. Of this 
however more hereafter. 
_ © Hitherto. Hypertatus, Mr. J-----n's Wind and 
powders is fappoſed: to be the ſpeaker in the 
Rhapſody; and the praiſes of canvi uial ale, hilarity, 
erima, and a garret are all put in his mouth. 


; Lexiphanes himſelf relates from 8 what 


follows in his own perſoon. 
_ + *® Rambler, No. 104. 
+ Warton's Eſſay on Pope. 
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my garret, and aſcended into the cock- 
loft. He called me E XCELLENT 


RAMBLER{|\! 
- «+ Afterwards he requeſted me to eben 


pany him in his ambulatory projects, but I 


tranſmitted him a dec linature ꝓ on account 
of the pain which I ſuffered from ſome ar- 
tificial excoriations which I had contracted 
on a very reſpectable part of my body, by 
the ſevere ſuceuſſations of a conductitious 
ſeed when Iwas Ong atollutation FO 
gate. 

9 bad laid the ſtricteſt ionitory in- 
junctions on Oroonoko, my ſwarthy boy of 
Ethiopian race, to hie before as my precur- 
ſor“, and beſpeak a veſpertine collation at 
a Caravanſeray, whoſe maſter was moſt re- 
nown'd for culinary ſcience and economical 
accompliſhments. But the Renegado dif- 
obeyed my moſt abfolute commands, and as 


| he was paſſing through Field-Lane, his ol- 


factory powers being affected by odoriferous 
inen lured him to linger 1 in the ſhops of 


FT FTE bw 
| 177% S: | 
FB 9 2 

t Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. 2d. See 
the ſtory of Mas David Black, | 
| * Warton, ut ſupra. e 


ef death, the ſtrongeſt and; maſk operative 


that raged, in, his throat, hurried Lim, with 
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culinary, retailers, and banquet upon ſavo- 
ry ſheep's heads, prime pigs, pettytoes, 
and plump plumb-pudding. | His powers 
of manducation and digeſtion being now ſa- 
tiated, and, being ſatisfied of my firm adhe- 
rence-to a rational and equitable adaptation 
of penalties. to dfiences, and under no terror 


of, prohjbitory fapdtions f, the; thirſty. fever 


all the ardor of. precipitation, tothe ſign of 
the man arrayed in vernal livery. ' Replete 
with pecuniary, impudence,; from,” having 
withheld. the change of a, quarter image of 
gur moſt amiable. ſpvereign, which L had 
yeſterday, given him, in order to acquire a 
lauſagear;. refection with. an intention af re- 
ng. and. inxigerating my powers 
which werg langrid and debilitatedi with ſe- 
dulity of application, in abſtracting an octa- 
vo, fram. my; folie dictignaty, he ſat, dqwn 
on. a bench ſuccumbing under laſſitude and 
e called for beer with all the vo» 
citeration of; impatience, and thus began: 
'T inebriate @ briſk porters fountain head, 


And, reeling, ye. the RS e 
ere 


+ Ram, Ne. 11% 


* 
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Where ſenſe runs ſavage, broke from rea- 
ſon's chain, 

And farig falſe peace. 
Night Thoughts: 


For, behold, on a vicinary bench, fate a 


W plunder-fed * ſoldier, between whom and 


Oroonoko, in the courſe of the vivacious lo- 
quacity of their evening compotations ＋ a- 
roſe an unextinguiſhable' feud, a mutual vi- 
gilance to entrap, and eagernefs to deftroy, 
a continual exacerbation of hatred, and in- 
ceſſant reciprocation of miſchief T. This 
Thraſo aſſuming a faſtidious tumour of dig- 
nity, with negative rudeneſs and obliquities 
of inſult, effuſed his invidious ſarcaſms, and 
deſcants on the negro darkneſs of Oroono- 
ko, who now verging towards a ſtate of in- 
ebriation, his intellects became diſtorted 
with argumental delirium, the controverſy 
was ſoon inflamed to the higheſt pinnacle of 
exacerbation, and then he beſtowed reitera- 
ted percuſſions on the intellectual regions of 
this mpg: Wu Thus commenced | 
e 2 a cir- 


* Blackwell, court of Auguſtus, Ne 
+ Ram. No. 133, 141, 
t Ram. No, 185. 
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a circulatory war . The ſoldier eſſayed 
to reſiſt, but in vain, for he was ſoon neceſ- 
ſitated to ſuccumb, if not under the men- 
tal, at leaſt under the manual ſuperiority of 
| Oroonoko. The breaſt of this diſcomfited 
militant was now corroded with envy, for 
which, when it has attained its height, per- 
haps, no remedy will be found in the gar- 
dens of philoſophy : however, ſhe may 
boaſt her phyſick of mind, her catharticks 
of vice, or lenitives of paſſion F. He wil- 
lingly ſuffered the corroſions of inveterate 
hatred, and- gave up his thoughts to the 
' gloom of malice, and the perturbations of 
ſtratagem. In curt, he applied to a preſs- 
gang then in the vicinity, and got Oronoo- 
ko conveyed into a tender, from which 1 
relieved him not, till after frequent ſolici- 
tations and many Re applic Aalen 
of intereſt. 

Thus was I conſtrained to take a wolte 
ry excurſion. Moreover my palfrey was ſpa- 
vinated, ſo that being compelled to flog and 
calcitrate with all the ardour of impatience, 
he agitated me with ſuch ſevere and deſul- 
tory N chat I ſuffered a total pe- 


ED _ rineal 
* Gordon's Tacitus, | + Rink No. 2. 
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W tincal excoriation, which not emollientscould 
W medicate, the powers of medicine alleviate, | 
nor the {kill of phyſicians elude. But this, 
my ſole misfortune, at that timewas not *. 

The ſpavination of my ſteed being now 
meliorated by the warmth Þ of exercitation; 
and. by the due alternate application of 
the curbing, flogging and ſpurring powers, 
having reduced him to an equable and mo-— 
derate equitation, I continued tollutating a- 
long with the moſt placid tranquillity, me- 
ditating the ſubject of a vernal ſpeculatian. 
But all of a ſudden, my powers of attention 
were arrouzed, my meditations ſuſpended, 

and my concatenation of ſeminal ideas total- 
ly diffipated by a violent conquaſlation of 
the umbrageous foliage above, and a ma- 
nifeſt concuſſion of the earth below. Tis, 
indeed, wonderful, as with all the powers 
of deſcriptive poetry, the Britiſh Lucreti- 
us 4 expreſſes it, 


* War at that tine there was none. Thus Gordon, 
the firſt affected author, who ſeems to have met 


with encouragement from our great men, chuſes 


to tranſlate the following very ſimple pallage in Ta- 
citus. Nullum ea e Fellows. 4 
+ Vid. Lucian. 


4 Some of Mr, ] ——'s friends may here ob- 
03 e 
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With what accumulated force, 
Th' impetuous nerve of paſſion urges on 
The native weight and energy of THINGS, 


Pleaſ. of Imagination. 


The cauſe of this convulſive motion in 
nature, was a congreſs between a bard of ſig- 
nal celebrity, and one of thoſe nymphs who 
r a perpetual Cy of occaſional 


jeQ, that his ſentiments, with reſpect to this poet, 
are miſrepreſented, and that no'where in his writ- 
ings hath he either commended him or called him 
the Britiſh Lucretias. But I anſwer, that I am as 
far from imputing to him any of the opinions ad- 
yanced in this Rhapſody, as I am from fathering 
upon him any of the adventures contained in it. 
*Tis a ſufficient warrant for me, if ſome authors of 


note in the world have praiſed Axe, and tiled 


him our Lucretius. Beſides, I have not thar deſpi- 
cable notion of Mr. - i taſte, eſpecially in 
poetry, ſome people affect to have, If we may 
judge of it, from what he hath himſelf done in that 
way, he muſt deſpiſe the other as heartily as I do. 
His imitations of Juvenal are truely excellent, and 
as much ſuperior to the pleaſures of imagination, as 
the Ramblers are inferior to the Tatlers and Specta- 
tors. The truth is, Mr. n has too much 
good ſenſe to admire, and too great ſxill in the po- 
bricks of literature W any hody' 5 nosſenſe 
but his own. | 
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delight. They were in the height of the 
complicated joy, eagerly c6-operating and 
W mutually accelerating the intended e event *, 
juſt as I happened to be ambling along. 
My fteed alarmed and terrified at theſe tu- 
multuary phenomena, alternately plunged 
down his head, reared up on his poſteriors, 
and at Taft dejected me with a headlong pre- 
cipitation into a muddy ditch, and then, 
| with an incredible aeckleration 1 velocity, 

vertiginated along the arable, impregnated 
with a grain, which 1 in England feeds the 
horſes, but in Scotland Pt the peo- 


ple +. Annihilation and exiſtence were nom 


Eſlay on Pope. Elem. of Criticiſm. 

+ The above is the definition given of oats | by 
Lexiphanes in his very facetious dictionary, and i is, 
no doubt, intended by him for a ſarcaſm againſt 
the Scotch ; 2 people he is ſaid to hold in high 
cbutempt, * in my opinion, very juſtly too, for 
moſt of them, 1 have been told, are his great ad- 
mirers, and 10 much his very humble ſervants, that 
they think i it even an honour to be abuſed by him, 
For my own part, the more I ſtudy . this exalted ge- 
nius, the i more Lam forced to admire him. For in 


Ss + 44 
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ſo. nearly equiponderant, that they lay in 
the trepidations of the balance. 1 riſqued 
a ſubaqueous voyage „ a total interruption 
of reciprocal reſpiration, 4 + comminu- 
tion of life, in curt, a forisfamiliation out 
of the univerſe. But our poet's powers.of 
commiſerat on being arrouzed at ſuch A 
compaſſionable object as I then exhibited, 
ſuffered not his ardour for a reciprocation of 
pleaſures and multiplying ſtipulations, to 
preponderate over his feelings of humanity, 
He hied with all the ardour of ſalicitude ta 
deliver me from thoſe ſtagnated waters of 
collected impurity, where a frigorifick tor- 
123 had . Bu to encroach on my 
veins, 


Aahoarou: 2 > Hb pA n 4 
whereas conſult his dictionary, and there you have 
it with a vengeance, In ſhort, he is author of the 
rſt witty dictionary that ever was heard of. This, 
however, is not all. Beſides, being witty and fa- 
cetious, tis alſo national, perſovat, political, and 
patriotical; in à word, every thing but what it 
ought to be. For proof of which, beſide the afore- 
ſaid artiele of oats, conſult his definitions of Exciſe, 
Favourite, Gazetteer, Penfſon, Penfioner, Revolu- 
G wh 
eee 
. mw” Ns. 1985 Elem. of Sie 
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| W veins*. He ſtoop'd ſublime +, and at laſt re- | 


inſtated me, and when my powers of obſer- _ 


vation were reſuſcitated, exhibited an unu- 
ſual appearance to my view. A ruddy ple- 
nilunar reſplendant countenance, a vigorous 


athletick hexculean form, arrayed in a ruſty 
black coat, and dirty buck-ſkin breeches. 
Senſible of the univerſality of the cauſe- of 
my preſent infelicities, I rouzed up all my 
particular powers of dolorous declamation, 
and warbled my groans with uncommon 
elegance and energy . I effuſed the follow- 
ing ejaculation againſt the whole ſpecies of 
nymphs who enjoy a perpetual nn 
of occaſional delight 5. 
„May Lais, Thais, Limax, Lupa, dcn 
be, Quadrantaria, Obolaria, Euriole, Sthe- 
nio, Meduſa, Erinnys, Megæra and Tyſi- 
phone. --- May all theſe, and all ſuch ladies, 
whether ſick or ſound, high or low, of blood 
and title, or ditch and dunghill, natives fo- 
reign or enk. "Ae this glorious group 
. 8 of. 


. See Noatadid, the merchant's dying addreſs to 
kis ſon Almamoulin. Ramb. Vol. z. b. 80. 155 

+ Pleaſ. Imag. B. 2. L. 268. 

1 Ramb. No. 19. 

1 Ramb. No. 111. 
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of Torriſmond's angels, theſe Gorgons fu- 


ries, harpies, leaches, Syrens, centaur- max- 


ing Syrens! paid or unpaid; keeping or 
Kept, on fire or quenched, genevacd or ci. 1 
wroned, in eloſet or cellar, in tavern, bag- 
nio, brothel, roundhouſe, bridewell; or new- 
gate. Oh may they ceaſe; from this hour, 
to ſing or dance, ſmile or frown; pleafe or 
plague, pray or ſwear, our Britiſh, unbri- 
tiſh youth, manhood or age, out of their 
ſenſes, health, eſtates, reputation, human 
e and hopes of heaven 
And theſe enchantreſſes laying aſide their 
ſpills: may the bewitched of Great-Britain 
recover their priſtine form, as Circe's herd; 
at the prayer of UMiyſſes. At the touch of 
my diſenchanting pen, may they leap out of 
their hides for joy; and laying hold on 
their long deſerted definition of man, rea- 
Gn and two Wie walk ee ar 11 
Furure, 

#8 Rejoice with me, hey friend! t 40 I 
An or didft thou not obſerve ? Didſt 
thou not hear ? Intonuit vum. As the 
dark cloud which cauſed it is vaniſhed, and 
a flood of light raſhes in; ſo ſniall it fare 

with thee; I ſee thy dawning feaſorr; 1 ſee 
5 n th e 


— 
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che break of thy moral day. And what I 
ſee, I ſhall relate; and what I relate, tho 
1 8 ſtrange, let no man diſbelieve *. | 
= © Concluding thus my ejaculation, the 
= baid n : 


= Ah! * my friend, 1 life to do 
With things of public nature? Why to view 
Would you, thus cruelly thoſe ſcenes unfold, 
Which without pain and horror to behold, 
Muſt either ſpeak me more or leſs than man; 
| Which friends may pardon, but Inevercanf. 


Having thus reciprocally rhapſodized, 
we diſparted. The bard retired behind the. 
umbrageous hedge, finally to accompliſh 
his interrupted repercuſſions of communi- 
cated plcaſuresF. As for myſelf, I was com- 
| pelled to ambulate to Highpate, in order 
to evaporate the humidity of my habili- 
ments, and INE the malignity of fri- 

| incl 


e of inimitable nonſenſe, condeinad 5 in 

the above three paragraphs, is taken word for word 

from a celebrated modern. Vid: Centaur not Al 

"A | 
+ Vid. Churchill 5 Confirence 


m Ramb. No. 148. 
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gorifick torpor with culinary irradiations. 
The Caravanſeray to which my erratick ſteps 
were accidentally conducted, was the em- 
blematical fign of fecundity and conſe- 
quential cuckoldom at Highgate. There, 
according to the wonted modes and forma- 
ties of the manſion I became obligated by 
a double ſacramental ſtipulation : in the firſt 
place, never to imbibe ſmall beer, whilſt I 
could acquire convivial ale, unleſs the for- 
mer were endued with higher powers of 
ſenſitive gratification. In the next place, 
never to ſolicit an erratick gratification from 
the menial fair, if I could obtain a recipro- 
cation of delight * with the miſtreſs, unleſs 
I believed the hand-maid poſſeſſed of greater 
powers to kindle the ardour of enterprize, 
ſet difficulties at defiance, ftimulate perſe- 
verance, and prevent the remiſſion of vi- 
vour, when ſtanding. in procinctu, ow the 
point of obtaining the recompence++. 

The ceremonial perplexities dard 
the conjuration, being finally adjuſted, I 

entered into converſe with an Hibernian of 
ſignal erudition, who fate tranquilly puffing 
the fumigations of his Calumet j in an angle 


| of 
 * Ramb. 101. + Ramb. No. 207, 
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of the fuliginous hexagonal apartment. 
WF While we were univerſally engaged in the 
W vivacious loquacity of our evening compotæ- 
tions, he requeſted me to ejaculate a ſenti- 
mental effuſion. I bibulated * the ſalubrity 
of our moſt amiable ſovereign, the ſafe par- 
turition of his tranſcendental conſort, and the 
happy encreaſe of the ſons and daughters of 
Britannick royalty T. With difficulty my 
learned friend repreſſed his riſible powers at 
this complicated ſimplic ity of my ſentimen- 
tal lore. But he dignified my unimportance, 
and corrected my inaccuracies 1. For when 
it came to his turn, he effuſed the moſt 
venerable and reſpectable monoſyllable, the 
American belligerant, the ſedulous domeſ- 
tick damſel, the lamb-refembling fair one, 
the Book-binder's- conſort, and the Mendi- 
cant's benediction. 
« But the perſpicacity of my intellectual 
powers, graſped not by intuition the recon- 
dite ſenſe of thoſe ſentimental allegories. 
__  Wonder- 


P A cant word of the ſame ſort is put in Lexi- 
phanes's mouth, by Lucian, on much the fame occa- 
fron. See his Lexiphanes. I muſt own, however, 
that I do not remember my hero has uſed it, 

+ Raſſelas, Vol. 1. p. 2. 

t Ram, No. 139. 
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Wonder is a pauſe of reaſon, a ſudden cel. IM 

ſation of the mental progreſs. I diſentan- ha 

gled not complications, nor invigorated my 1 | 
confidence by conqueſts over difficulty, but ſh: 


ſlept in the gloomy acquneſcence of aſtoniſh- 
ment, without efforts to animate enquiry, 


or diſpel obſcurity. Therefore I contented f N 


myſelf with the gaze ef folly, and reſigned 
the pleaſure of rational contemplation to 
more pertinatious ſtudy, and more active 
faculties T. For all my fcientifical acquili- 
tions are at laſt concatenated into arguments 
heneeforth can be to me ſo. odious as oppo- 
ſition, ſa inſolent as doubt, on ſo dangerous 
as. novelty . 
In the ſequel of ous evening compata- 
tions, the ſentimental Hibernian, with a 
torpid reſibility, ſpontaneity: of production, 
and inflation of ſpirit, burſting into abſurdi- 
ty & exhibued: a variety of other allegories, 
ae more 22 than the former, 
but 


+ Ram. No. To 
t Ram. No. 151. 1 am inclined to believe, that 
in this ſentence, Lexiphanes has nn. 


drawn his own character. 


$ Ramb. No. 124, 131, 195. 
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Net of all which he gave ſuch explications, 
at he raiſed the eaſy facetiouſneſs and flow- 
ng hilarity of our fellow compotators to the 
Whighcit pinnacle of exaltation, Burſts of mer- 


ſh- MWriment, and flaſhes of tranſport broke forth 
ry, like coruſcations of lightening, and we dif- 
ted Mturbed the neighbourhood with the vocife- 
ned Nrations of our applauſe. 


As we had now attained the ſublimeſt 


ive pinnacle of merriment, it was all of a ſud- 
1{i- ¶ den intercepted *, our gaiety darkened, and 


Pe totality of confuſion introduced by the ex- 
| hibition of a violent altercation between a 
Grocer of ſignal celebrity, corpulency, and 
epulency- in, Cheapſide, and a raw-bon'd, 
hard-faced, high-cheeked Caledonian, who 
had; arrived thus far in his erratick progreſs 
from his native barren heaths, to the ferti- 
lzed meadows circumjacent about this me- 
tropolis, in: the inveſtigation of preferment. 
We were all: holding our ſides, totally con- 
vulſed with univerſal; laughter, when the 
Grocer emitted a thundering roar of poſteri- 
or vociferation. The convivial aſſociates 


. were ſtartled as at the ſudden and unexpected 
| Räaſſelas. — 


> oe rg RES. 
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exploſion of ordinance and the Caledonian 


{ſcratching his head, and appall'd gazing the 3 | 


corpulent preſence * over his left ſhoulder, 


addreſſed him thus in the vulgar dialect of ö 0 


his provincial barbariſm. Are thae the 
manners of you braw London fok? giff it 
be fac, I wiſs 1 was &en at my ain hame 
agen. The Grocer vouchſafed not a reply, 
manifeſted not the leaſt fignal of villatick 
baſhfulneſs, but elevating his left leg with 
all the compoſure of calm deliberation, ex- 
hibited a ſecond vociferation, louder and 


more ſonorous than the former. At the 
ſame time, though it had neither eſcaped 


our auditory; nor our olfactory nerves, he 
clenched his fiſt, gave the bench before 
him a colliſion, eyed the Caledonian with 
an empharical ſignificance of gaze, and be- 
ing a true-born Engliſhman, as well as a 
ſignal patriot cried out, with a blaſt of e- 
ructation, Lord B----. The Caledonian 
became now the object of undiſtinguiſh- 
ed merriment. The fierce: illapſe of paſ- 
ſion . ine n Tabrick- of his 
ea Appal -d, I gaz d, the godlike preſence. Plea. 
of Imagination, B. 2. L. 237. 
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mind“, and his native ferocity being high- 
5 exacerbueid; he vented -not his wrath in 
W a reciprocation of reproaches, but having 
W inſtantaneous: recurrence to fiſtical ratioci- 
nation beſtowed a violent percuſſion on the 
corpulentGrocer's naſal promontory, which, 
in a moment, ſuffuſed with ſanguinary 
ſtreams, his plenilunar reſplendent counte- 

nance, and tarniſned gold laced waiſtcoat. 
| _ « Ferocious inſtillations of diſcord were 
no transfuſed by à rapid diſſemination 
through the boſoms of the convivial and hi- 
therto pacifick compotators. The Grocer 
debilitated by the imbecillity and decrepi- 
| tude of age, and the exercitation of his priſ- 
tine bruiſing powers having been long re- 
ſtrained by the unwieldineſs of corpuleney, 
fuccumbed. under the furies of force with 
the liſtleſſneſs of languor and deſpondency 
of inferiority. But a Foe to Cattle, tho? a 
friend to the Grocer, and of equal celebrity 
for patriotick principles and liberal exhibi- 
tion of , poſterior yociferation, challenged 
and attacked the two-legged Conſumer of 
Oats. . Nor wanted either Butcher or Con- 
fumer, Friends Allies and aan 
gion ee ee The 


At 6 Pleafares of Imagination, - 
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The former was aſſiſted by the tunilitrix vir- 
tues and ſubſidiary aids of patriots, anterior 
eructators, and poſterior vociferators; and: 
the latter by courtiers,. his felow-conſumers 
of Oats, and joint muſicians on, the Caledo- 
nian violoncello. Entirely inefficacious and 
totally fruſtraneous were all the mediatory 
interceſſions and reconciliatory interpoſi- 
tions of myſelf, and the ſentimental Hiber- 
nian, for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and a ge- 
neral pacification. Finding the hearts of 
the antagoniſts irremediably exacerbated 
with the oorroſion of hatred, and recipraca- 
tion ef miſchief and reproaches, we con- 
cluded to repoſe in the ſhades of neutrality, 
and avoid. a fortuitous ee ene e 
ſhelter ef diſtance: , 
Thus — de wats 
tarory war commenced. Various were the 
shanges, viciſfrudes and perplexiti 


cer. 


hib 


8 
I 


lexities from 
the matability of Fortune, and victory long 
hung doubtful in the trepidations of the ba- 
lance and fluctuations of uncertainty. At 
tft, by the fortuitous ſepervention and 
ipontancougimerventionof che bard, in whom 
,.conftellared * wth equal luſtre all bruiſing 
and poetical * who ſatiated of his 
+ ſuſceptible 
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ſuſceptible nymph, had juſt made a re- 
linquiſhment; the patriotick fiſts became 
preponderant. And now had a total dif- 
comfiture of the riſible Qat-conſumers er- 
ſaed, had not the Caledonian who began 
the civil diſcord; and inteſtine conflagration, 
alarmed two Highland militants then quar- 
tered in the Caravanſeray by his idiomatical 
vociferation: Is thete nae help here for poor 
Scotland ? bauled he out with reiterated ef. 
forts. At laſt the variegated militants ap- 
peared, making flaming circulatory irradi- 
ations with their brandiſhied broad fwords; 
and emitting. terrible ſacramental denounci- 
ations of mortal purpoſe, of inſtant ven- 
geance, death and deſtruction. The com- 
batants immediately ſurceaſed, and the Gro- 
cer; all terror-ſtrack with the dreadful ex- 
hibition, accumbed in a ſwoon. Our olfac- 
tory powers were now Overcome by the o- 
doriferous ſteams that iflued from him in a 
moſt exuberant effuſion, and: afforded us a 
conjeftural glimpſe of what had been trani- 
acted under his femoral habiliments. A par- 
ley chen enſued between the Murtherer of 
Bullacks and Conſumer of Oats, and preli- 
minary articles for an amicable c were 
finally. adjuſted, The Foe to Cattle abteſted 

7 'D 2 „ 
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rior vociferation; and promiſed with all the 


ral tranquillity were happily reſtored. And 


moſt fonorous periods of everlaſting 
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that he entertained no antipathy to the Ca- x 
ledonian emigrant or his country; and the 
two-legged Conſumer of Oats deprecated his 
forgiveneſs for aſſaulting his convivial aſſoci- 
ate the Grocer, and above all, for infringing 
the Claim of Rights, the Magna Charta of all 
true-born Engliſhmen, with reſpect to the li- 
beral publick and unreſtrained exhibition of | 
their powers of anterior eructation and poſte- 


ſolemnity of ſtipulation, that he would never 
offend in a point of that tender and * 
concernment for the future. £ 


Thus a perfect harmony, and a ene 


a laſting and permanent pacification, of 
which the learned Hibernian and myſelf had 

been the mediators, and were now the Gua - 
rantees, was finally concluded, on terms, by 
which the reſpective honours and intereſts 
of the belligerant powers were equally con- 
ſulted. A reciprocal and moſt amicable 
intermixture and conquaſſation of hands, 
with the moſt reſpectful profeſſions in the 
amity, 


paſt now between the Cow-killer and Oat- 
meal-cater. They vociferated for ſupernu- 
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merary pots of porter, with all the ardour 
of impatience, which were introduced and 
evacuated with all the filent celerity of time. 
Finally, of this civil commotion, this nati- 
onal diſſention, no conſequential traces re- 
mained, but excremental effuſions in the 
Grocer's femoral habiliments, cerulean ſan- 
guinary ſuffuſious all around the Caledoni- 
an's luminaries, and a pruriginous, herpeti- 
cal and incurable eruption of puſtules in the 
digitary interſtices, and over the brachial 
regions which the murtherer of bullocks 
had contracted by a top frequent, prolong- 
ed and intimate contact with the correſpond- 
ing members of his novel confederate and 
convivial aſſociate, the two-leggedConſumer 
of Oats *, | 


| = It is faid, foreign gentlemen are at preſent much 
addifted to "the e ſtudy of our language. A thing I 
am heartily ſorry ſhould take place, till the taſte of 
the publick, at leaſt, with reſpect to the authors we 
admire, be a little amended. They may not ; only 
entertain a very contemptible opinion of us as to 
that article, but alſo be led to conceive the ſtrangeſt 7 
notions of our laws, cuſtoms and manners; and 
what is yet more unlucky, conclude, that the na- 
tives of one of our three kingdoms are really np 
better than irrational, irriſible, four-legged ani- 
my and conſidered by their fellow- ſubjects, and 
D £ the 


. 
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The ſentimental Hibernian, and myſelf, 
left them in the heightof their amicable com- 
potations and ſimultaneouſly returned to 


the legiſlature in no other capacity. I am led into 
this train of reflection, by the following advertiſe- 
ment, which I met with the other day in the _y 
Advertiſer. 

The conſumers of oats, within the cities of bw 
don and Weſtminſter, and Borough of Southwark, 

and who ſubſcribed towards the expences of obtain- 
ing the laſt act of parliament for empowering the 
Juſtices in London to gratit a certificate of the price 
of oats, four times a year, are deſired to meet their 
Committee, at the Sun- Tavern, in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, this day, being the 2gth of December inſtant, 
at five o'clock in the afternoon, on ſpecial af. 

Fairs.” 

- Now; whoever eonfiders the defibirion of dats, 
given by Lexiphanes in his dictionary, and quoted 
in page 23d of this dialogue, cannot conceive any 
thing to be meant by Conſumers of Oats, in the ge- 
neral and comprehenſive ſenſe of the expreſſion, o- 
ther than Engliſh horſes or mares, and Scotch men er 
women. is certain, a foreigner who ſtudies our 
lang :guage grammatically, and who muſt naturally 
look u pon this work of our renown'd Lexicographer, 
as the ſtandard of our tongue, and have fecburſe to 
it, in order to learn the ſtrength and idiom, and | 
peculiar meaning and energy of our words and phra- 
ſes; tis certain, I ſay, that ſuch a perſon, in ſuch 
2 + caſe, © could underſtand nothing elſe by it. What 


then 
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Gray's-Inn, in the periodicalitinerantvehicle. 
And there I had not long been, when Mega- 
lonymus, the Attorney, inchoated an action 


then muft he think of the above advertiſement? 
will he not naturally conclude, that tis an ordina- 
ry thing in London, for Horſes and Scotch men to > 
meet at a tavern, like friends and acquaintances, 
over a bottle; to appoint committees, out of their 


rk, reſpective bodies, to conſult together on their ſpe- 
in- .cial affairs; and.jointly to addrefs ſuch a venerable 
the ſociety as their worſhips, the Juſtices, about their 


neareſt and moſt important concern, namely, the 
price of Oats, their common food. | 

Ambiguities of this kind, which may be produc- 
tive of very troubleſome miſtakes and inconvenien- 
cies, are great imperfections in a language, and 
-ought carefully to be guarded againſt. It would 


Its, be labour thrown away to petition the great Lexi- 
ane phanes, to alter one title, or jota of his dictionary, 


any -and to accommodate it to our weakneſs and prejudi- 
ge- ces; barely to ſuggeſtthe expediency of ſuch a mea- | 


0 ſure, would be high treaſon againſt his Lexicegra- 
er pbical powers and authority. I muſt therefore cor 
our tent myſelf with beſeeching the ingenious compiler 

Ally of the Daily Advertiſer, the next time they have 


occaſion to inſert ſuch an advertiſement, that they 


to would have the goodneſs to add, to Conſumers of Oats, 
and the epithets of Tavo-legged Rifible or Rational, Vet, 
ra- on ſecond thoughts, even this honourable addition 
ack will not akogether do the buſineſs. For as | hum. / 
bat Þly apprehend no Engliſhman, can be ſaid, in the 


proper 
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Againſt me, at the ſuit of the mercenary own- 
er er of the conductitious eee —_— in the 
$04 £5 | cCourſe 


proper and obvious ſenſe, to be a conſumer of oats. 


No, they are conſumers of the whiteſt of wheat- ; 


flour, adulterated only with lime and allum, and 
ſome few other poiſonous materials. That, how- 
ever, is nothing. Therefore in the room of Con/u- 
mers, | would haveThem ſubſtitute Buyers and Sellers, 
which will effeAually anſwer the purpoſe. 


The advice I have given, I have myſelf followed. 
For wherever the Caledonian, the hero in the na- 
tional quarrel occaſioned by that #rue-born Engliſh- 
man and fignal patriot the Grocer, is mentioned as a 
Conſumer of. Qats, I have conſtantly added the diſ- 
tinction of Two-legged or Rifible, that he might at 
no time be miſtaken for a Horſe, his brother Con/u- 
mer. But I have not ventured to honour him. with 
the addition of rational, as apprehending the whole 
being put in Lexiphanes's mouth, that might be out 
of character. For he is known to hold the northern 
inhabitants of our iſland in ſuch ſovereign contempt, 
that it is much to be queſtioned whether he reckons 
them an order of beings ſuperior to Bears or Ba- 
boans. However Their property of two-leggednefs 
can neyer be diſputed, and I hope many of them 
have ſhewn their Powers of Rifibility, by laughing 
very heartily at Him. For in fact, I know not a 
more laughable, a more ridiculous object in the 
pniverſe, than ſuch a ſolemn, ſelf-· conceited, haughty, 
over- bearing, pedantick old- ſchool- bay, as my 


Texiphanes. 
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E courſe of his vertiginous gambols, had ta- 
ren an erratick progreſs to ſuch a diſtance, 
and with ſuch velocity, that he could not 
be re-apprehended. The bard conſcious that 


tz. the violence of his repercuſſions, and the im- 
* petuoſity of his impaſſioned nerve, was the 
* priſtine cauſe of all my complicated infelicities, 


and comick calamities &, has procured me the 
ſurety of his two bookſellers. My council is 
Pertinax+, who being early initiated in athou- 
ſand low ſtratagems, nimble ſhifts, and ſly 
concealments, contracted an intellectual ma- 
lady which infected his reaſon, and from 
blaſting the bloſſoms of knowledge, pro- 
ceeded in time to canker its root. At riper 
years, he caught the contagion of vanity, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſophiſms and 
paradoxes till his ideas were confuſed, his 
judgment embaraſſed, and his intellects diſ- 


en 
apt, torted. But growing weary of a perpetual 
ons equipoiſe of the mind, he preſcribed a new 


regimen to his ynderſtanding, and being at 
length recovered: from his argumental deli- | 
- This word Is en commended for bah, 


&c. in the Elem. of Criticiſm. $ Ramb, No. 176. | 
+ See Pertinax's Letter, No. 95. 


gaiety, and perplex ratiocination, he now 
applies his powers with great ſedulity to 


to Hypertatus, than Miſocapelus, Herme- 


illuſtrious aſſociates, whoall fimultaneoufly} 
obſecrated me to accompany them in an 


and invigorate our powers with buns, con- 


owing to the implacability of the pain of 
| yy fundamental r which were 
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the acquirement of legiſlative ſcience. The 
the trial makes its approximation with the 
Glent celerity of time, notwithſtanding 
The laws delay, the proud man's contumely, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
Which patient merit of th' unworthy takes. 


& J had no ſooner effuſed this ejaculation 


ticus, Hymeneus, Captator, Eubulus, and 
Quiſquilius came up and * conjoined us. 
It was impoſſible for me not to ſuccumb Fun- 
der the conjunct importunities of ſo many 


ambulatory project to the wakeful harbinger 
of day at Chelſea, and there to recreate 


vivial ale, and a ſober erratick game at 
ſkittles. At length I adhibited my conſent, 
though with an extremity of reluctance, 


ſo 


1 Characters or a es of our Author i in 
the Rambler. 
Elements of Criticiſm. 5 Robertfon, by Hume. 


** In Evgliſh the fign of the Cock. 
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ſo highly exaſperated by the adheſions of 
my everlaſting thickſets, that deſpair graſp- 
ed my agonizing boſom, and I dreaded their 
termination in a fiſtula. But the pleaſing 
powers ꝶ and grateful honours of their con- 
verſation, and above all, converting my 
thoughts to the ambition of acrial crowns, 


And ſvperlunaty felicities, t 


obtunded the acrimony of my dolorous 
ſituation. 

Miſocapelus $ had paſſed his officinal 
ſtate behind the counter of a haberdaſher; 
he had applied all his powers to the know- 
ledge of his trade, ſo that he quickly be- 
came a critick i in ſmall wares, and a ſkilfull 
contriver of new mixtures of colorifick vari- 
ety. In the fourth year of his officinalſhip 
he paid a viſit to his rural friends, where he 
expected to be conſulted as a maſter of pecu- 
niary knowledge, and oracle of the mode. 
But, unhappily, a colonel of the guards, 
with a careleſs gaiety and unceremonious 
civility; and a ſtudent of the Temple, with 
ec attraction of mien, bur greater powers 

of 


I Akenſide, t Night- Thoughts. 
3 Sep Miſocapelus's Letters, No. 116, 123. 
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of elocution, ſo abſtracted all his auditors 
vhilſt he was exhauſting his deſcriptive pow- 
ers in a minute repreſentation of a lord 
mayor's triumphal ſolemnity, that thence- 
forth he could exhibit no other proofs of 
his exiſtence, than naming the toaſt: in his 
turn. After the death of his elder brother, 
who died of drunken joy, he commenced 
| gentleman, but with great infelicity of at- 
tempt. . For with a double quantity of lace 
on his coat, a forbidding frown, a ſmile of 
condeſcenfion, a flight ſalutation, an abrupt 
departure, and a vertiginous motion on his 
heel with much levity and ſprightlineſs, he 
has not attained his reſolution of dazzling 
intimacy to a fitter diſtance, or inhibiting 
its approaches with its ufual phraſes of be- 
nevolence. He has had ſucceſſive circum- 
ratations through the characters of Squire, 
Critick, Gameſter, and F oxhunter, but has 
at laſt degenerated into that of a Taylor 
in which capacity he has been add 
to all her numerous circle of acquaintance, 
by the miſchievous generoſity of Ferocula, 
whom he once aſſiſted, in the preſence of 


hundreds, in an altercation for ſix- pence 
with a hackney coachman. 


| 2 Hymenzus 
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« Hymenæus, a curious indagator into 


| feminine fecrets, had long been an unſuc- 


ceſsful hymeneal ſolicitor, and ſeemed to lie 


under the penal ſeverity of being doomed to 
frozen celibacy, and of being excluded by an 


irreverſible decree from all hopes of con- 
nubial felicity. He breathed out the ſighs 
of his firſt affection at the feet of the gay, 
the ſparkling, the vivacious Ferocula, for 
he looked with veneration on her readineſs 
of expedients, contempt of difficulty, aſſu- 
rance of addreſs, and promptitude of reply+:. 
He paid his fubſequent addreſſes tothe deep- 
read Miſothea, the inexorable enemy of ig- 


norant pertneſs and puerile levity, who, 


ſcarcely condeſcended to infuſe tea but for 
the linguiſt, the geometrician, the aſtrono- 


mer, or the poet. She was only to be gain- 


ed by the ſcholar who could averpower her 
by diſputation. Amidſt the fondeſt ardours 
of courtſhip ſbe could call for a definition; | 
and contemned every argument for fixing 
the day Melee that cand. be re- 

| En duced 8 


5 For the bard Ss! and Lexiphanick beauties 
of this paragraph, conſult the letters ſigned ä 
menzus and Tranquilla, in the Rambler. 


Night Thoughts 4. A-Quaternion. 
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duced to regular ſy llogiſtical argumentation: 
Thirdly, he jolicited connubial conjunction 
with the calm, the prudent, the oeconomi- 
cal Sophronia, but ſurely it might be for- 
given him if he forgot the decency of com- 
mon forms, when from an exceſs of her 
oeconomical ſolicitudes * ſhe diſcharged her 
maid- Phillida for breaking ſix teeth of an 
wwory comb, which had coſt her three half 
crowns: Soon after, an invitation to ſup 
with one of his buſy hymencal ſolicitors, 
made him, by a concerred chance, acquaint- 
ed with Camilla. He could not ſuppreſs 
ſome raptures of admiration and flutters of 
deſire, and was eaſily perſuaded to make 
nearer approximations. But he found that 
me made ſuch generous advances to the 
verges of virility, that he thought not his 
quict and honour to be entruſted to ſuch au- 
dacious virtue, which could not hut be 
fugacious +, as it.was hourly courting dan- 
ger, and ſoliciting aſſault. His next miſ- 
ereſs-was the nicely tricked Nitella, but he 
was diſguſted at the ſuperſtitious regularity 
of her apartments, the occaſionality and 

aganmbitiouſneſs 


See, No. 162. 
I Sternes Sermons. 


LE miliarization to her own ornaments. And 
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ambitiouſneſs of her dreſs, and want of fa- 


now his evil deſtiny conducted him to Cha- 
rybdis, whoſe moderate deſires for feals and 
ſnuff- boxes, riſing by degrees to a rapacity 


for gold and diamonds, effeftuated a ſuper- 


addition of one more, to ſix and forty fruſ- 


peria took poſſeſſion of his heart, bnt kept 
it not long. He left her to grow wiſe at 
leiſure, - or continue in errour at her-own ex- 
pence. Thus he had hitherto paſſed his 
life in frozen celibacy. ' His friends indeed 


er in all the radiance of perfection, and then 
entered che world te gaze for a ſimilar ex- 
eelleney in corporeal beauty. But farety it 
was not madneſs to hope for ſome terreſtrial 
lady unſtained. At laſt; th 

vention of the Rambler, and wichout any 
danger of makgna Faſcination, or multi- 


conmibial corjunction with 
whole ears had been made dekcate * vow 
ef adulation+, who had danced the round 
:of briety amid the murmurs of envy and 


| _ gratulations 
. enn — 
+ Rambler, No. 119. 


1 * 


traneous hy meneal folicitors. Laſtly, Im- 


told him, that he dreſſed up an ideal charm- 


plying Ktpulations, he Was — ® ins 


/ 
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graculations of applauſe, been attended from 
_ Pleaſure to pleaſure by the ſuperciliouſneſs 
of grandeur, the levity of ſprightlineſs, and 
the glitter of vanity*; and ſeen her regard 
ſolicited by the obſequiouſneſs of gallantry, 
the gaiety of wit, and timidity of love $. 
Their proſpects were ſuch; that they ſpread 
themſelves into the boundleſs regions of 
eternity. But they were doomed to give 
one inſtance; more of the uncertainty of hu- 
man diſcernment, and the fragility. of con- 
nubial hopes of felicity. The extreme de- 
licacy of Tranquilla had been ſomewhat of- 
fended at a warty excreſcence on the tip of 
Hymeneus's little finger; and that of Hy- 
meneus in totality diſguſted at a ſmall mole 
obumbrated with a cerulean exuberance of 
capillary honours: on the inſide of Tran- 
quilla's femoral regions, a little above the 
dexter genuflexion. They now. became 
diſſocial, and their children were foris-fa- 
maliated. And Hymeneus unable to repreſs 
the accumulated invigoration of his powers, 
Bas grown enamoured of the generick qt ha- 
bit, and men man incidental 


bes Avas 10 tie repercuſſions, 


n 's "Rambler, No. 145. $A A . — 
1 Elements of Criricilin. 


neſs 
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Fepercuſſions, in the ſelection of which he 


is determined by the vibratiuncles and ar- 
mature of Hermeticus's artificial magnets. 
Hermeticus has for a long time applied 


| his-corporeal and mental powers to the woni- 


ders every day produced by the pokers of 
magnetiſm and wheels of electricity. He 
has fallen eleven times fpeechleſs with elec= 
trical thocks, he has twice diſlocated his 
limbs, and once fractured His fkull in eſſay- 
ing to fly, and four times endangered his 
life by ſubmitting to the trans fuſion of blood. 
But he has now entered into a zealous com- 


petition for magnetical fame. Owing to 


à hint of the Rabbi Abraham ben Hannaſe, 
he has diſcoveret} a method of detecting 
connubial wickedneſs, and preſerving the 
connubial compact from violation. It is 
an armature of a particular metallick com- 
poſition; which concentrates the virtue, and 
determines the agency of magnets, to diſco- 


ver, by the nature and quality of their reci- 


Procating vibratiuncles, all the different 
modifications wherein breaches of connubial 
fidelity and the Jaws! of chaſtity had been 
oonſummated. 

3 "7M Eubulus | 
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_ « Eubulus is now labouring in the wheel 
of anxious dependance. His uncle, who 
ſupplied him with exuberance of money, 
and maintained him in pecuniary impudence 
_ that he might learn to become his dignity 
when he ſhould be made Lord Chancellor, 
which he often lamented that the increaſe 
of his imbecillities and his decrepitude was 
very likely to preclude him from ſeeing, 
had frequently harraſſed him with monitory 
letters. But Eubulus at laſt reſolved to 
teach young men in what manner grey 
bearded inſolence ought, to be treated. He 
therefore, one evening, took his pen in 
hand, and after having rouzed his powers 
to a due ſtate of animation with a catch, 
wrote a general anſwer to all his monitions 
with ſuch vivacity of turn, ſuch elegancy of 
irony, and ſuch aſperity of farcaſm, that he 
convulſed a large company wich univerſal. 


laughter, kindled up an undiſtinguiſhed 
blaze of merriment, raiſed ; an unintermitted 


ſtream, of jocularity, diſturbed, the whole 
neighbourhood with. vociferations of ap- 
applauſe, and five days afterwards was an- 


ſwered, that he muſt be content to le upon 
his own eſtate. | 


„ «# + 4+ 


Ca ptator | 
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tt Captator had an unreſiſting ſuppleneſs 
of temper, and an inſatiable wiſh for riches, 
yet he never felt the ſtimulations of curio- 
ſity, nor ardour of adventure. Therefore, 
when the ſailor propoſed a voyage, he fell 
ſick under his mother's direction, who em- 
ployed ſuch ſuperfluity of artifice, that ſhe 
was with difficulty perſuaded not to endan- 
ger her health with nocturnal attendance. 
This deceit was diſcovered to the failor by his 
mother's handmaid, when he made her amo- 
rous adyances, and ſolicited her with hyme- 
neal ſtipulations. The Squire was likewiſe 
diſguſted, and he now depends ſolely on the 
Chambermaid; and if the old woman ſhould- 
likewiſe at laſt deceive him, is in —_ at 
once of beggary and 1 Ignorance. 

_ « Quiſquilius has brought inconvenien- 
cies. on himſelf by an unextinguiſhable ar- 
dour of curioſity, and an unremitted per- 
ſeverance in the acquiſition of the produc- 
tions ↄf art and nature; Yet he does not 
wiſh to ſtimulate the envy of unſuceeſsful 
collectors by too petripous a diſplay of his 
ſcientifick wealth. 'Theſe aceumulations 
have not been made without ſome diminu- 
tion of his 2 he has transferred His 

E 2 money 
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money from the funds to his cloſet, and has 


at laſt mortgaged his land, to purchaſe thirty 


medals which he could never find before. 

For curioſity trafficking with avarice, the 
wealth of India had not been enough. The 
cruelty of his creditors has made an expi- 
lation of his repoſitory, and he will be con- 


ſtrained to diſſeminate, by a rapid ſale, what 


the labour of an age will not re-colle& and 
re-afſemble. He has made me a preſent of 
two vials, in one of which is dew bruſhed 
from a Banana, in the gardens of Iſpahan; 
in the other brine, that once vertiginated in 


the pacifick ocean, for which he deſires no 


other recompence, than that I ſhould recom- 
mend his catalogue to the publick. 
Such were my convivial aſſociates +? and 
+ while we continued our viatorial progreſſion 
through the royal perambulations we fortui- 
touſly occurred that celeſtial meditant Mr. 
James Hervey, in whom exuberance of mag- 
- nanimous ſentiment and ebullition of geni- 
us are ſo ſignally conſtellated. Our occur- 
rence was near the gate heretofore denomi- 


ed from a nobleman e on whoſe of am 


Ons 
4 For theſe four characters, ſee Ramb. No. 199, 
ub, 198, 82. * Ramb. No. 129. 
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ons there is no ſtamp of genius “, , but which 
are in reality pages of inanity. But it is 
now, with greater propriety of appellation, 
dignified from our moſt amiable ſovereign's 
tranſcendental conſort. Without pre-ſuppo- 
ſing impoſſibilities or anticipating fruſtra- 
tion, we ſolicited his company with the 
ſonorous + periods of reſpe&ful profeſ- 
ſion, that while we ſhould be diſporting with 
the bowl and pins, he might be agglome- 
rating meditations on the penſile ſpiky pods | 
of the blooming religioſos of the gardens 
but he tranſmitted us a declinature in the / 
monoſyllables of coldneſs, for he was going | 
to effuſe the fair creation Þ of his praying 


CEE powers 


* Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. This is the 
character given by Warton, in his Eſſay on Pope, 


7 of that Nobleman's writings. I own that Lexi- 
Phanes does not, in ſo many words, call them pages 
4 of Jnanity. He applies that expreſſion to Walſh. 
* But he does what is equivalent. He ſays, in his 
1 Idler, I thiak, poſterity will wonder how ſuch men 
- as Sheffield and Lanſdowne ever came to have any 
"= reputation. What muſt poſterity think of the pre- 
by ſent age in which this dogmatical pedant has * 
* tained ſo great a reputation 

NS | + Ramb. No. 194. 


9. +4 * of Imag. B. 2. L. 38, 
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powers at the bed · ſide of a penitential nymph 
in Lewkener's lane. However, he gave us 
a promiſſory yore he would hon a deſcant 
on * ies 
At length v we arrived at the place of 
our ; original deſtination, without any inter- 
_ cepting + interruption; only Hymenæus and 
Hermeticus would have diverted into the 
fountain in the Fiye Fields, in order to try 
ſome magnetical experiments on an ambu- 
latory nymph, who ſeemed perpetually fuſ- 
ceptible of occaſional delight. But they 
were reſtrained, as well by the unexpected 
appearance of Tranquilla, who juſt then 
tollutated along in a rotatory vehicle, as by 
the unanimous fimultaneity of our prohibi- 
tory ſupplications. On our ingreſs into the 
ſcene of ſkittleary contention, we expedited 
- ambaſſadors with plenary powers to procure 
us buttered buns, charming Cheſhire cheeſe, 
tart tit · bit tartlets, rare Tipe radiſhes, and 
recent rolls ; we enhanced our reciprocal 
Felicity by quaſſing convivial Barton ; and 


'* Hervey's Meditations. + Rafſfelas. 

| he Alliteration'; a figure Lexiphanes ſeems to be 

ſometimes very fond of, though I do not ſay he has 
eyercarried it to that exceſs of affeRation, in which it 
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we diſported with the bowl and pins. At 
laſt, after various viciſſitudes and revolu- 
tions of a vehement contention, and ardent 
competition for ſkittleary reputation, the 
totality of the reckoning devolved upon 
Quiſquilius. Quiſquilius, being devoid of 
pecuniary ſtores, offered to depoſite as a 
mode of hypothecal ſecurity, the ſtings of 
four. waſps, that had been taken torpid in 
their winter quarters. But the landlord re- 
jetted the proffer with an indignant ſneer 
of pecuniary impudence. Quiſquilius vain- 
ly alledged, with all the powers of de- 
precating rhetorical perſuaſion, that the 
waſps from whom the ſtings had been ex- 
tracted, coſſ him the annual rent of the farm 
where they had been caught, when under 
the influence of frigorifick torpor. The 
unfeeling governor of the carayanſeray re- 
plied not, but with a trite ſaying of proverbial 
vulgariſm. A fool and his money are ſoon 
u At lait, after a tedious altercation, 
N E 4 . 8 Miſo- 


is Fong in * vols refeired * or in at PATE 
Savory ſheeps-heads, prime pigs pettytoes, and plump” 
Plumb. pudding; ; but I thought it not amiſs, to give 
into the Caricatura a little now and then, a thing 
[ have ſeldom had occaſion of a g 
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Mitocapelus, inſtigated by the ramifications 
of private friendſhip, diſburſed the ſymbol. 
When now we had with ſome difficul- 
ty effectuated a-relinquiſhment of this dig- 
nified ſcene of ſkittleary contention, aduſky 
and cepulean darkneſs. had begun to obum- 
brate the ſuperficies of the conſtellated regi- 
ons, and to diminiſh the horizon of our 
proſpects. We ambulated home ward, aid- 
ed by the declining coruſcatiqns of a cre- 
puſcular glimmering. In our viatorial pro- 
greſſion, we were now oppoſite the Porto- 
bello, where latrocinary Homicides wont to 
lurk, and make incurſions on ynſuſp 
way-farers, and comminutions of their pur- 
ſes and lives. Terrification ſeized. me from 
the drearineſs of the ſcene, and the reſlecti- 
on that the ghoſts of the murdered might 
now be hovering round the fatal places 
where their terreſtrial exiſtences had been 
comminuted. Eubulus, that infidel and 
inſolent contemner of grey-bearded wiſdom, 
obſerying the tremulous commotion of my 
nerves, and entertaining a conjectural 
glimpſe of my mental ſituation, apptehend- 
ed me by the leeye, voeifkrating with all 
dhe Eke. 255 sg 7 Behold an are 
Bad ar ble Tian, 


Cock-lane Ghoſt,” a ſingle knock ſignified: Ne, a 
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tion, the ghoſt of a murdered traveller! 1 
adverted my luminaries directly forward, 
and gazed an object ſeemingly of immenſe 
magnitude, and arrayed in a veſture of 
ſhining radiance. I ſuffered a reduplication 


of horrifick terrors, and again Eubulus ex- 


claimed. : Tis FANNY ! tis Miſs FA N- 
NY herſelf, the very identical ghoſt of 
Cock. lane! ſhe is come to punith and terri- 
fy a ſceprical unbelieving world. Heareſt 
thou not, her percuſſions of negation, her 
repercuſſions of affirmation, and her 8881 


tions of indignation * ! 


“ Succumbing now under an pms 
tion of horrors, actuated as if I had been 
a meer ene Wr oie and having 

inter- 


lt ſeems, that in the 8 of the famous 


double one 4 es, and ſcratching imported aiſpleaſure. 
Ti is pity Mifs Fanny ſo ſoon diſcontinued her viſits 
o this world, otherwiſe, it may be preſumed, 
lexiphanes, who, tis ſaid, was a very diligent | 
ad attentive ſcholar, would have become as great 
_ aradept in the diale& of Ghoſts, as Homer was in 
tha of the Gods, or as he is bimſelf i in his own mo- 
the tongue. It might, in time, have furniſhed 
outreat Lexicographer with materials for a dicti- 
gnar, of the Language of Spirits, 
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 Interjeted a circumſtantial pauſe 7, I ae 
| Saculated. ; A 


Angels and miniſters of grace * an T0 


Be thou a fpirit of health l or goblin damn'd ! 4 los 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, « or blaſts from a 
hell!? * 

Be thy events wicked or charitable! © hir 
Thou com' ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape cia 
That I will ſpeak to the! I'll call thee FANNY ita 

: Maid ! miſtreſs! jars fair | what may this for 
| wean the 
That thou dead coarle again, in A ſheet, tol 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſe crepuſcular | 

1 pm. it hideous ; and us FOOLS of NA- | Ba 

ale PURE 3 tn 
80 horribly to ſhake out diſpoſitions £6 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls. Va, 
Wherefore, what may this mean ? ſuc 
-. AM be 

.- Whilſt thus cjaculating, Hypertatus with thi 
hat magnanimity of ſentiment, that un- pa 
dauntedneſs of reſolution, and that i intrepi· 2 

| dity of courage, derived from his habitatio his 
in the elevated regions of a garret, approach wh 
ed the place where the apparition ſeemed/o * 


lie, fixed in torpid immobility. But at 
een ſtarted Ike a h thi 28 
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and Tan vagiſſating along the Champain, as 
if it had been the youthful maſculine off: 
ſpring of a Tauro-vaccineal conjunction. 

At this unexpected exhibition, my fel- 
low compotators were totally convulſed with 
univerſal laughter; and even Hypertarus 


himſelf, my moſt amicable convivial aſſo- 


ciate, could not altogether repreſs the in- 
ſtantaneous motions of merriment *. As 


for myſelf, I reprehended Eubulus, with 


the ſonorous vociferations of anger, and 
told him that the precipitation of his inex- 
perience ought-to be ſhackled by a proper 
timidity ; and that though he had anſwer- 
ed his uncle's monitory letters with ſuch vi- 
vacity of turn, ſuch elegancy of irony, and 
ſuch aſperity of ſarcaſm, that he had left him 
henceforth to live upon his own eſtate z and 
that though he had retorted the irony of his 
patron Hilarius, equally renowned for the 
extent of his knowledge, the elegance f 
his diction, and the acuteneſs of his wit 
with ſuch fpirit, that he ſoon convinced him 
his purpoſe was not to encourage a rival, 

* Ramb. No. 176. _ | 

+ Ramb. No. 159. 
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but to foſter a paraſite ·; I told him, I ſay, 
that he: ſhould not with impunity derogate 
from mydiRatorialimportance,remuneratory 
honours, and accumulations of preparatory 
knowledge, with the pertneſs of puerility, 
the levity of contempt, - and the deriſion of Ml leng 
ridicule. Eubulus, though he could hard- 9 
1y articulate for a ſuffocation of riſibility, I ſont 
declared with ſacramental obteſtations, that Ml che 
he had himſelf laboured under fimilar pow- but 
ers of deception. I believed him not, and P 
| threatened to convict him of the tortuoſity men 
of his imaginary rectitude by manual fyllo- I or 
gilms, fiſtical PETR, and pnragary; and 


of 
argumentation. - _ 
BgBut Hy pertatus recalled us from ex- ne 
( 


centricity , and by an extemporaneous 
ſprightlineſs, a happy interruption, and an- 
tidotal intervention, repreſſed our animoſi- 
ty, compoſed our differences, and reſtored 
our Hilarity. He. lured and rouzed us from 
a vivacious loquacity, 'a torpid riſibility, 
and languiſhment of inattentionF, by effu- 
ſing, in a ſtrain of peculiar eloquence, an 
_ elaborate diſſertation on the py of 
 ._.  auſineſ, 
* Ramb, No. 26, 27. } Ramb. No. 151. 
t Ramb. No. 124. 
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buſineſs, aſtoniſhing intellectual powers, and 
accelerated train of perceptions & in the mind 
of the dwarfiſh drawer, Mr. John Coan. 


lity It is not to be conceived, ſaid he, what 
oy of length a habit of activity in affairs will carry 


ſome men. Let a ſtranger, or let any per- 

lity, ſon to whom the ſight is not familiar, attend 
that ¶ the drawer at the Cock, through the labours 
bow⸗ but of one day, during a ſeaſon of ſkittle- 
and playing: How great will be his aſtoniſh- 
oſity ment! What multiplicity of in- and- out- of· 
yllo. doors-buſineſs, what profound attention, 
mary and what elaborate application to matters 
Po Beer-drawing! The train of perceptions 
n ex. muſt, in this great diminutive, be accele- 
. rated far beyond the common courſe of na- 
3 an. ure. Yet no confuſion nor hurry; but in 


moſi- er reckoning the greateſt juſtneſs and ac- 
dared . Such is the force of habit! How 
fre happy is man to have the command of a 


om principle of action, that can elevate him ſo 
effu- . | | TW far 
e, an 5 The rhapſody drawing now near a cloſe, F have 
* IP exbauſted all my powers, in bringing together, in 
_ this and the two foregoing paragraphs, a ſtring of 
ſineſs, Mr. s favourite figures of fpeech, namely, of 
„. ſenſeleſs unmeaning Triads, all in the true Lexi- 


phanick taſte, and moſt of em really to be found 
in his Rambers, e 
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far above the ordinary condition of hu⸗ 
manity! 

3 On, our ingreding the royal 0 1a we 
became. diſſocial and diſparted.  Miſoca- 


capelus, Captator, Eubulus, and Quiſqui- 
lius properated before, with a rapid oſci- 


OB or rs ROY. > Grey. + WG 8 | 
» This rant of Hypertatus, only reading Chancel- 

ler of Great Britain, for Drawer at the Cock, lau- bi 
neſs for in-atrd-out-of-doors-buftneſs, /eſfion of Parliament; 
for ſeaſon of Skittle-playing, and government, for beer- 
drawing, is almoſt word for word a rant in the 
Elements of Critieiſm, in praiſe of a late Chancellor. 
The original was compoſed, as the'margin informs 
us, in 1754, the parody in 1763. The reader may 
conſult what the ſame author ſays a few pages after- 
wards, about ridicule and parodies. He juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that a parody may be ſucceſsfully uſed either 
when it does or does not ridicule the original paſſage 
it refers to! The foregoing i is a parody of the former 
ſort. For; as it happens, the/thonghts, ſuch as they 
are may be applied with the ſame truth and pro- 
priety to either perſonage, whether the Chancellor 
or the Drawer, provided they be alike expert in theit 
reſpective occupations. And it likewiſe affordeth 
us, a very apt and happy inſtance to ſhew how much 
ridicale is the teſt of truth and juſtneſs-of thought; 
which by the by this very ingenious writer provetl 
in the chapter referred to, and in a clearer and con- 
ciſer manner than I remember to have met with, 
The reaſon is what follows. 


the praiſes of a very great man, ä 


ſuch 


Lord K — confines 


hu- WM tancy. The Squire to his firſt floor, the 
| reſt to their garrets. I lingered behind, de- 
s we ll tained by my fundamental malady. Hy- 
ſoca- WH menzus, Hermeticus, and Hypertatus pre- 
ſqui- WR ſerved a ſimilar pace, curious to gaze the 


oſci- Wt venal charms of ambling nymphs. Amidſt 
2 the various conflux of ſuch peripateticks, 
ancel- ' 


0. %. Hymenæus had a fortuitous occurrence with 


ament, i Miſella. He accoſted the wandering fair, 


or Beer. | he 
in the 


ncellor, ſuch as meer habits, a quick ſucceſſion of perceptions 
ja forms and tranſition from one ſort of buſineſs to another, 
ler may qualities that are common and in equal or greater 


s after- Wi perfection among the loweſt vulgar; and employed 
ſly ob- by them in the meaneſt and moſt inſignificant pur- 
d either I ſuits. Whereas had he celebrated him for the difſi- 
| paſſage I eulty and importance of his acquirements, his 
e former Wl inflexible integrity and unceaſing tabours in the 
as they ill fervice of his country and in the duties of his high | 
nd pro: Wl and exalted office, I think in that caſe the keeneſt 
zancellor BW and. moſt licentious ridicule might be ſafely ſet at 


t in theit 
affordeth 
ow much 


thought; reflection appears to me fo obvious, I wonder. it 
r provetl eſcaped the author, eſpecially one who hath ſkewn 
and con- fuch depth of thought and admirable penetration in 
er unfolding the moſt intricate turnings and wind- 
« confine ss of the human heart, underſtanding and con- 
qualities ttution. e ooo 


1 
LAW, 


ſuch 
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defiance, provided however there were no quaint af- 
fected or Lexiphanick expreflions, ſuch as the re- 
barded or accelerated train of perceptions, &c. This 
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he ſimulated * a paſſion for her, and invited 


her, to Haddock's: Hymenzus, Herme- 
ticus and Miſella, entered boldly at the ever- 


open gate. But Hypertatus and myſelf ob- 
ſerved ſome very reſpectable bookſellers en- 
gaged in an ambulatory project under the 
piazza's vault. Thoſe worthies, who, ac- 


cording to a dignified author of ſignal cele- 


brity for critical and paradoxical powers, + 
are- even in this enlightened age, neither 
the worſt judges nor the leaſt rewarders of 
Ifterary merit T had engaged Hypertatus, 
with yehemetit injunctions of haſte, to write 
a full and candid confutation of all the falſe 
reaſonings, abſurd miſrepreſentation of facts, 
and inſidious inſinuations, contained i in the 
laſt political pamphlet, which, if. we may 
truſt the veracity of fame, was his Own pro- 
duction; and they had me likewiſe under 
terms of ſtriẽt obligation, to compoſe a 
DES; gen ant on the immortal pro- 
ene duCtions 


. . ie i This! is, perhaps, the only. Lexi- 


| phantck word in the elegant papers that go. by, that 


Sag 
. 71 See W 's preface to his edition of Shake. 
a -.. © 
7 Witneſs the high price given for Paradi ih Lp. 
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Auckions of the divine Shakeſpear“; -tharks 
fore, - fearful of their colliſion, and: eluſive 
of their gaze, by a low ſtratagem, nimble 
ſhift, and fly concealment, we made our 
entry at the poſtern gate in Hart-ſtreet. We 
conjoined our aſſociates in an apartment 
whence all the evils of life ſeemed extracted 
and excluded, and we heard the dance of 
feſtivity, and the ſong of mirth. While 
we were; evacuating a goblet of mantling 


arrack, Hermeticus made a magnetical « EX= 


periment, on Miſella, which, though it was 
performed with. a magnet of the moſt ſlug⸗ 


giſh and inert ſpecies, diſcovered that during 


the laſt diurnal circumrotation, ſhe had re- 
ciprocated civilities with four and twenty 


different aſcenſors.. Miſella retired to an ad- 


joining apartment, whither Hymenzus f ſoon 
followed her. But in the mean time ; he 
deſcanted very philpſophically,, and effuſed 
many ſage refle&ions on the 1 8 
of cannubial felicity, and inſtability of hu- 


man enjoyments:. On making his de he 


AL i woes + fy? 59. af AG oi yp I 715 ap- 

* When this was ritter Mr. r edition of 
Shakeſpeat was only i in expeRtancy, Ithath ſince been 
publiſhed, and even in the judgment of the public, 
ſo muck ptgudiced in his favour⸗ 3 verifed 
the Proverb, Parturiunt . 
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appropriated to me the following lines, 
out of Young's divine poem, the Night 
| Thoughts, 


4 Come my ambitious, let us mount to eee 
T 0 mount the Rambler, never can re ufe. 


Aſter # ſhort delay, ſome incidentar oc- 
eurrences afforded me a conjectural glimpſe 
that Hymeneus was afcending in the abrupt- 
neſs of extacy Sympathy affected me with 
fimilarityof ſenſations and uriſonal vibrations 
of mind. Myown aſcenſionary powers, which 
erſt were relaxed with numbneſs, congtaled 
with frigorifick torpor, and debilitated 
| with the ee u e of an ardent 


| The drowfineſs of heſitation + being this 
wakened into reſolve, 1 ciſgarched atr ex- 
pert and fkilfot- ia queſt of 
one of thoſe nymptis who enjoy 4 perpeti 

6 Aiſoephtlity of occaſional pleuſure. Hy- 
Pertatus undertook the cure of my intellec- 
bs a WOW, ; He lad before me the tortu- 


20 15 Sg v4: Mat 1 0379 bag oy 1 
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bficies of irtiaginary reMtiide; the cbmpll- 
cations * of fimpliciry, arid aſperities of 
ſmoothneſs; he tepreſetited; that the ſofteſt 
bloom of rofeate virginity repells the eye 
with excteſceticies arid difcolorations ; he 
atrempted to awakeii the powers of diffike, 
raiſe an artificial faſtidioufneſs at the coarfe- 
neſs of vulgar felicity, and to fill my jmagi- 
nation with Phantoms of turpitude, naked 
ſkeletons of delight; pains of pteaſute, and 
deformities of beaury®. But he had not the 
addreſs to adminifter, hor did he know 
with what vehicles to diſguiſe the cathdrticks 
bf the ſoul. At laft, the ambaffador of love 
returned, introducing Perdita. Hyperta- 
tus continued {fill to hartaſs me with moni- 
tory injunctions, and deter me with prohi- 
bitory ſanctions; but gazing the meretricial 
preſence, whoſe charms wotild rouſe the old 
to ſenſibility, and ſubdue the figourous to 
ſoftneſs, I began to entertain a conjectu- 
ral glimpſe, thar Hypertatus was practiſing 
arts of ſupplantation and detraction, and 
that he was inſtigatec by the corrofions of 
envy to poiſon the banquet which he could 
not taſte, and to blaſt the harveſt which he 

n Had 
8 For v this ſentence, fre __ No. 112. 
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had. no o richt to reap. Therefore, that he 
might not intercept the regular maturation 
of my ſchemes, I ſhook off the drowſy equi- 
| librations of undetermined counſels *, and 
carried Perdita to a private apartment. 
And now ye, who liſten with credulity to 
the whiſpers of fancy, and purſue with eager- 
neſs the phantoms of hope, who expect that 
age will perform the promiſes of youth, and 
that the deficiencies of the preſent day will 
be ſupplied by the morrow; attend to the 
hiſtory of the AUTHOR of Raſſelas, prince 
of Abyſſinia \ HW g 
As ſoon as the neceſſary preliminary bes 
for: an amicable congreſs were finallyadjuſted 
to the mutual ſatisfaction of the contracting 
parties, Perdita eager] y co-operated to ripen 
barrenvolition intoefficacy and power . But 
alas! ſuch helpleſs deſtitution, ſuch diſmal- 
inanity, ſuch, gloomy privation, ſuch im- 
tent deſire! the faculties of anticipation 
ſlumbered i in deſpondency, . but the powers 
_ of pleaſure r mutinied not for em ployment $; 
and vain were all her faſcinating charms, and 
are vain all my * ſtimulations to 
„ Ge, feeffectuate 


1 9 No: 111. + Raſſclas, Vol. t. p. 1. 
N No. 116. $ Ramb.- No. 133. 
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effectuate a proper and adequate reciproca- 
tion of civilities. For the orbicular repoſi- 


tories of my powers, and inn of my | 
majeſtiek forms --- 


* 


1 _ 


Have done, Mr. J - - --- n, for God's 
ſake have done. We have had enough of 
aſcending ard reciting. Beſides, I gueſs 
what follows is neither fit for you to read 
nor me to hear. This, however, is not all 
I find fault with. Where the D---1! have 
you collected all this traſh of hard words, . 
from what magazine or repoſitory have you 
raked together theſe perverſe terms and 
abſurd phraſes, wherewith you have beſpat- 
tered me, who never did you any wron 82 
at ſo unmerciful'a rate? Some, I ſee, are 
of your own invention ; for others you muſt 
have ranſacked the old muſty volumes of 
former times, juſtly diſregarded when firſt 
written, and now deſervedly forgotten. The 
reſt I perceive you have gleaned up, with 
infinite pains, from Greek and Latin, from 
ſcholaſtick writers, and books on the abſtruſe | 
ſciences. And you think you have done a 
Mighty Netty feat, that you haye perform- | 

5 F 3 ed 
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ed an eminent ſevvice to learning, when O 
haye wriggled, in over head and ſhoulders, a 
new-faſhioned long-tailed ward, what in 
your own phraſe I would call a vermicular 
word, or a dark term of art, without con- 
fidering 1 whether it be proper to the ſubject, 
ſuired ro the capacity of your readers, or 
| indeed whether it be an Engliſh word or not. 
Tou are the unfitteſt perſon of any I know 
for what you have undertaken, : to compile 
a dictionary. Though 'tis indeed no won- 
der you ſhould be employed wy bookſeller 
in ſuch a Work. 

. . Beſides, you are wholly i ignorant of hes 
is the main part, and makes the chiefeſt 
excellence of ſtile, I Mean the chaice of 
wards. For no where have "you erred ſo 
grofily as in your Ramblers, notwithſtand- 
Ing you had ſuch admirable madels before 
YOu, in the writings of Steele and Addiſon, 
whom yu have been ſo impudent as to call 

our great predeceſſors. What would they 

Ws Mere they 10 riſe from the dead! what 
opinion do you think they would entertain 
of 7 Prcſcar age, . that can e bear 
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-T have heard your {kill in lexicography to 
be highly extolled: But cannot imagine what 
you would underſtand by it. I am aſſured 
you know nothing of the true ſpirit of the 
Engliſh tongue, which delights in words of 
one, of twa, or at moſt of three ſyllables 
derived from the ald Saxon ftock.; and doth. 
nat willingly admit any Latin words what- 
ever, at leaſt in the common ſtile, unleſi 
they come to us through the channel of the 
French, and have been long, if 1 may ſo 
expreſs myfelf, deniaons among us. But 
you, without any diſcerament or diſtinction, 
have huddled in all the Latin words yo 
could ſcrape together, to which you oduũ 
de of by any. ee ne e 
d ol bean. 
| Lou really ſeem 10 me rolled with a 
fort of madneds., 'Tis in my opinion a-me- 
lancholy, And that windy vapour, or ra- 
ther watery humour which puffs you up, 
and. makes you look ſo round and fair, is, 
in truth, the worſt ſymꝑtom of your diftem- 
per. Tis not irapaſſible you may have 
many admirers in the preſent times, who 
are either ignorant of your calamity, ar e- 
guy ſmitten with the ſame diſeaſe. For 
& of Li ought 
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ought I know, ſome may give you the 
name of the excellent Raimbler, and may 


join you in calling the productions of thoſe 
incomparable wits, Sheffield and Lanſdown, 
Pages of inanity, one of your d---m--d exe- 


crable Latin / terms, and another of thoſe 


numberleſs evils with which you have ſo peſ- 
tered me for this hour paſt· But truſt me, 


theſe muſt be pedants like yourſelf. Be- 


ſides; their applauſes cannot be diſintereſted. 
They either look for a return, or praiſe their 
own reſemblance in you. All men of good 
taſte” and judgment, take my word on 't, 


laugh: at you, pity you, and hold your writ- 


ings on the ſcore of their ſolemn and affect. 


ed foppery in high contempt. N 
Nr. ruely, Mr. J-----n, you appear to me, 
a very unhappy perſon, who have not one 


real friend in ſo large a city, and among ſo 


numerous an acquaintance. Not one, who, 


in the courſe of ſo many years, has had the 


boneſty to inform you of the dangerous way 


you were in, or the generoſity to clear you 


of that monſtrous gathering of impure traſh 
which will | certainly burſt you aſunder one 
time or other. On the contrary, it ſeems, 


oy your vanity and ſelf· ſufficience, they 
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have flattered you, and told you, you were 
in a good confirmed ſtate of health, though 
you were all the while in the moſt deplora- 
ble ſituation. '! 

For my own part I ns at firſt to e 
laugh'd at you; but that torrent of hard 
words you poured" out upon me all at una- 
wares, quite ſtunned and overwhelmed me 
at laſt. They made me very drunk and 
ſick, I grew giddy, and ſhould actually 
have vomited, had I not interrupted you. 
Truth is, I ſhall not reckon on being my 
own man' again, till I have thrown up every 
ſyllable J have heard from you. Would to 
God I could ſee Dr. Monro : he has been 
buſied all his life-time, in looking after cra- 
2, crack-brain'd fellows like yourſelf. He 
may poſſibly do you ſervice, provided your 
caſe lie not beyond the reach of medicine. 

Well, I ſee a gentleman coming towards 
us, whom I take, by his dreſs, to be a phy- 
ſician. It is not Monro. But whoever he 
be, twill do no harm to conſult him. | 

Sir, preſuming you, from your appear- 
ance, a phyſician,” though I have not the 

honour of being known to you, I make 


bold to conſult you on the caſe of my friend 
| Mr. 


Mr. J-----n here, who is extremely 41 with. 


the diſeaſe of ſtrange words. Not to mince 
the matter, but let it reſt between you and 
I, he is taken with a ſort of madneſs. Be 


ſo good as order ſamething for him, and I'll 
warrant you, if ever he recover his ſenſes, 
you - ſhall be PP rewarded: for your 


often F Tr Puvsielan. 


When Mall the laurel and the wed WRAY 


Reſume their honours ? When ſhall we behold 
The tuneful tongue, the Promethean hand 
\ſpirs. topncient praiſe? Alas! how faint, - 
ow flow the dawn of beauty and of truth 
Breaks the reluRant ſhades of Gothic night 
Which yet involye the pations [ Long! hey 
groan'd 
Beneath ow moet Kh e hawk a 


— yt. ablerng. the difieeen 
| manner in which I have treated the two Lexiphane- 
ſes. Mr. Johnſon? s matter and ſenſe i is ſometimes 

fo excellent, and his reſtections now and then ſo 

joſt, and at the ſame time ſo. uncommon, that it 

hides, in ſome meaſure, the abfurdity of the ſtile, 

which. becomes, on that account. the more danger- 
oys. I was therefore obliged to "barody him, and in 

order to ſhew his hard words and affectation i in a more 

glaring and ridiculous point of view, apply- them to 
the 


AN Fang. Are 
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Oft at the gloomy north, with jron-ſwarw 
'Tempeſtuous pouring from her frozen caves,” | 
Blaſted th' Italian ſhore, and ſwept the works 
Of liberty and wiſdom down the gulph _ 


the meaneſt, the moſt ludicrons and phantaſtical oh- 
jeQs I could well think on. But fuch a conduct was b 
no means neceffary with A——de our poetical Lexi- 
phanes. His words and eſpecially his phraſes arg 
generally fo execrable, and his meaning, where any 
can be pick'd out, always fo trifling ; in ſhort, he 
has imbibed ſo much of Plato's nonſenſe, but ſo little 
of his acious manner, as I think he ſomewhere calls 
it, that I concluded bare and thoſe even faithful 
quotations from him, were the very beſt expoſure of . 
the ridiculouſneſs and futility of his compoſition. _ 
The above is, in my opinion, one of the leaſt ex 
ceptionable paſſages in his whole rhapſody. This 


is doubleſs giving him fair play, and we hall now 


examine it by the rules, I will not fay of criticifm, 
but of common ſenſe.” In, the firſt and third lines, 
we have no leſs than four enigmas or riddles, eve 

jot as hard as that of the Sphynx, though I don't 
ſay they require an Oedipus to expound them. Be- 
fore a common reader can underſtand them, he muſt 
eithet be told, or recolle& the ſtory of Apollo and 
Daphne, that Apollo was the God of poetry, that 
the laure} was one of his favourite inſignia, and that 
poets uſed to be crowned with it at publick ſolemni- 
ties, or when they rehearſed their works. By the 
vocal ſtring, one may eaſily underſtand muſick, in- 
ſtrumental only, and even in that caſe a metonimy, 
71 255 for the whole, I confeſs myſelf ſomewhat 4 
a loſs 


ME 
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Of all-devouring night. As long immur'd 
In noon-tide darkneſs by the glimmering lamp, 
Each muſe and each fair ſcience pin'd away 
The ſordid hours: while foul, barbarian hands 


a loſs about. the tungful 1 It's beſt and moſt ob- 
vious meaning is poetry; but we had the laurel be- 
fore z and our Britiſo Lucretius can never be guilty of 
ſuch groſs and needleſs zautolegy. Therefore if he 
has any meaning at all, a thing however not very 
frequent with our author, he muſt mean vocal mu- 
kick or ſinging. - 1 ſhall not pretend io determine, 
whether ancient or modern finging have af; pired to the 


greateſt degree of praiſe ; ; but this 1 know, that the 


moderns have been at inſinitely more pains to pro- 
cure good ſingers. For I never heard that the an- 
cients went to that exceſs of luxury and refinement 
in muſick, as to deprive the. male fingers of their 
wirile- powers. It had been no loſs to poetry, what- 
ever it might have been to phyfick, if the Doctor's 
father had aſpired to modern praiſc as a finger. - 


But the moſt puzzling taſk is the Promethian band; 


if, however, we happen to recollect the old fable 
of Prometheus, who molded à man of clay, and 
Mole fire out of heaven to animate him; we may, 
perhaps, give a * gueſs, {hat Hatuary is meant 
by it. | 


Such : an e poet as. Virgil, having occafion | 


to mention ſtatuary, contents himſelf, with re i; 


+ in this dull and ſimple manner,” - | 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius aera ; ; 
. we, vivos ducent de marmore vultus. 


oy Which 
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Their myſteries profan'd, unſtrung the lyre, 
And chain'd the ſoaring pinion down to earth. 
At laſt the Muſes roſe, and ſpurn'd their bonds, 
And wildly warbling, { ſcatter'd, as they 3 


Which Dryden, a trauſlator, only fit for ſuch an au- 
thor, renders in a ſtrain equally inſipid. 


Let others better mould the running maſs 1 
Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs; 
And ſoften into fleſh a marble facde. 


Yet it may be obſerved, that the fable of Prome- 


theus, being an article in the publick religion, Vir- 


gil might have uſed this enigma e a much better 


chance of being underſtood. 


Having thus expounded the riddles, let us ; ſee 
what is next to be done. The queſtion is aſked, . 
when ſhall fnging and fatuary aſpire to ancient prall, 
by which he either underſtands the praiſes of anti- 
quity, or the praiſe thoſe arts obtained in the times 
of antiquity ? The firſt is joe leh the 
laſt is obſcurely quaintly an&@ affectedly expreſſed. 
It is alſo aſked, when ſhall poetry and fiddling reſume 
their honeurs ? Pray, did the Doctor ever read that 
a poet and a fidler (though in Homer's time the two 
profeſſions were joined in one) were ever ſeated on a 
bench like a brace of trading Juſtices, and ſtiled 


their honours and worſhips ? Or would he have them 


honoured ſo in our days, and have he and fignor 
Giardini, any ambition to fucceed their worſhips 
Welſh and Fielding ? But, perhaps, he means only 
to enquire when they ſhall be honoured and refpect- 
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Their blooming wreaths from fair Valeluſs's 


bann 
To Arno's myrtle border and the more 
Ot ſoft Parthenope. But ſtill the rage 
Of dire ambition and gigantic po Wr, 
From public aims and frotfi the bufy walk | 
Of civil commerce, drove the botder train 


ne ing ſcience td the cells; 
| W here 
ed as 8 but exprbiſe in fie ofaat Faint 
Lexiphanick manner. 


The ſtuff which follows about beauty nd ney 
that i in this line are dawning; and in the next groan- 
ing, though here another ambiguity ariſes, for tis 
difficult to ſay; whether *tis the zations that groar, 

or the two pretty little miſſcs, beauty and truth, 
© that lie crying and blabbering under the Furies 

of Forces but I think the latter interpretation 
more agreeable to our author's manner; I fay 
the ſtuff that follows is fo abſtrafied and remote 
from the common thoughts and expreſſions of men, 
that tis only proper for his abſurd rhapſody, and 
could, have place no-where but in his own phantaſ- 
tick i imagination. But tis really waſting time and 
paper to criticize ſuch an author. Beſides, © ſenſi- 
ble reader wants no criticiſm upon him. and thoſe 
who admire or can even with patience read him, will 
not be the better for it, Reaſoning from any principles 
would be as much thrown away upon them as upon 


Whitekeld' s. followers, who are equally ediſied and 


affected by the words Samaria or Meſopotamia, pro- 
nounced with a certain twang, and by the moſt pa- 
| therick diſcourſes on * or a future Rate. 
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Where ſtudious eaſe conſumes the ſitent hour 

In ſhadowy ſearches and unfruitful eare. 
Thus from their guardians torn, the tender arts 
Of mimic fancy and harmonious joy, 

To prieſtly domination and the luſt 

Of lawlefs courts, their amiable toil 

For three inglorious ages have reſign'd, 

In vain reluctant: and 'Forquato's tongue 

Was tun' d for {laviſh pœans at the throne 

Of tinſe} pomp : and Raphael's magic hand 
Effus'd its fair creation to encharit 

The fond adoring herd in Latian fanes | 
To bind belief; while on their proftrate necks 
The ſable tyrant plants his heel ſerure. 

But now behold! the radiant æra dawns, 
When freedom's ample fabric, fix'd at length 
For endleſs years on: Albion's happy ſhore: 
In full proportion, onee more ſhall extend: 
To all the kindred pow rs of fociab blis 
A common manſion, a parental roof. 
There ſhall tlic Vins Ty *. Wikdonr's 
als}: a 
Their lenge lock fende reſelling; ct ofold, 
Imbrace the ſmiling! family of arts 
The Muſes and: the Graces. Fhen no more 
Shall vice, diſtraQting their delicious gifts 

To aims abhorr'd; with high diſtaſte: and Fry 
Turn from their charms the philoſophic eye, 
The patriot-boſom ; then no more the paths _ 

Of public care or intellectual toil, 


Alone ; 


Alone by footſteps haughty and ſevere | * 

In gloomy ſtate be trod: th* harmonious Mu 

And her perſuaſive ſiſters then ſhall plant 

Their ſhelt'ring laurels o'er the bleak aſcent, 

And ſcatter flowers along the rugged way. 

Arm'd with the lyre, already have we dard 

To pierce divine philoſophy's retreats, 

And teach the Muſe her lore ; already frore 

Their long-divided . unit? 117 

While temp'ring this deep argument we ſang 
Of truth and beauty. Now the ſame talk 
Impends; now urging; our ambitious toil, 
We haſten to recount the various ſprings 

Of adventitious pleaſure, which adjoin 

Their grateful influence to the prime efeer 

Of objects grand or beauteous, and inlarge 

The complicated joy. The ſweets of ſenſe, 

Do they not oft with ſwyeet acceſſion flo, 

To raiſe harmonious fancy's native charm ? 

So while we taſte the fragrance of the roſe, 

Glows not her bluſh the fairer? While we view 

Amid the noontide walk a limped rill 

Guſh thro the trickling herbage, to the thirſt 

Of ſummer yielding the delicious draugt 

Of cool refreſhment; Oer the nioffy brink 

With ſweeter muſic murmur as they flow ?- = 
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LEXIPHANES. 
| Eiter N 
I've made a confounded miſtake here. 
Twas well I did not give him a fee, as I was 


once thinking to do. This Phyſician is mad- 


der than the patient, and has more need of a 
preſcription. What he ſpouts forth ſhould 


be poetry by the ſound. I mean blank 
verſe. But I don't underſtand one word on't. 


Doctor, I ſee you are juſt now got into the 
clouds, where, by cuftom, time out of mind, 
people are freed from the ſlavery of talking 
ſenſe. .I beg you'd deſcend from your pre- 


ſent altitudes, and endeavour to carn the 


fee [ promiſed you. 


By IRST PHYSICIAN. 


Say, ai was man ſo eminently rais d 
Amid the vaſt creation ;, why ordain'd 
Thro' life and death to dart his piercing eye, | 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame; 
But that th* Omnipotent might ſend him forth 
In ſight of mortal and immortal pow'rs, 
As on a boundleſs theatre, to run 


The great career of juſtice; to exalt 358 | 
His gen' rous aim to Al elner deedss: © 4 


To chaſe each partial purpoſe from his breaſt; 
And thro the miſts of paſſion and of ſenſe, 


F 
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And thro' the toſſing tide of chance and pain, 

To hold his courfe unfalt' ring, while his voice 
Of truth and virtue,. up the ſteep aſcent 

Of nature, calls him to his high reward, 

Th' applauding ſmile of heav'n? Elſe wherefors | 

| burns | 
In mortal boſoms this unquenched hope, 

That breaths from day to day ſublimer things, 
And mocks poſſeſſion ? wherefore darts the mind, 
With ſuch reſiſtleſs ardour to embrace 
Majeſtic forms ; impatient to be free, 

Spurning the groſs controul of wilful might; 
Proud of the ſtrong contention of her toils ; 
Proud to be daring ? Who but rather turns 
To heav'n's broad fire his unconſtrained view, 
Than to the glimmering. of. a waxen flame? 
Who that, from Alpine heights, his lab'ring eye 
_ Shoots round the wide horizon, to ſurvey 
Nilus or Ganges-rowling his bright wave 
Thro' mountains, plains, thro' empires black 

with ſhade, | 

And continents of ſand; will turn his 2ze 

To mark the windings of a ſcanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet? The high-born ſoul 

Diſdains to reſt her heav'n-aſpiring wing 

Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth; 

And this diurnal ſcene, ſhe ſprings aloft 

Thro' fields of air; purſues the flying ſtorm ; 

Rides on the volley'd lightning thro' the heav'ns; 

Or * and the northern blaſt, 
Sweeps 
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ſoul 


Or light; beholds his unrelenting ſway 
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Sweeps the long tract of diy; Then high ſhe 
ſoars 
The blue profound, and hovering round the fun 
Beholds him pouring the redundant ſtream 


Bend the reluctant planets to abſolve 
The fated rounds of time: Thence far effus'd 
She darts her ſwiftneſs up the long career 
Of devious comets; thro' its burning ſigns 
Exulting meaſures the perennial wheel 
Of nature; and looks back on all the ſtars, 
Whoſe blerided light, as with a milky zone; 
Inveſts the orient: Now amaz'd ſhe views 
Th' empyreal waſte, where happy ſpirits hold, 
Beyond this concave heav 'n, their calm abode z 
And fields of radiance, whoſe unfading light | 
Has travell'd the profound ſix thouſand years 
Nor yet arrives. in ſight of mortal things | 
Ev'n on the batfiers of the world untir d | 
She meditates th' eternal depth below ; K, 
Till; half recoiling, down the headlong ſteep: 
She plunges; ſoon o'erwhelm'd and ſwallow'd up 
In that immenſe of being. "Uhere her hopes 
Reſt at the fatal goal. For from the birtk 
Of mortal man; the ſovereign Maker ſaid; / 
That not in humble yor in brief delight 
Not in the fading echoes of renown, - 
Pow'r's purple robes, nor pleaſure's flow'ry hs 
The ſoul ſhould find enjoyment: but from theſe 
Tong diſdainful to an equal good, - 
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Thro' all th' aſcent of things inlarge her view, 
Till every bound at length ſhould diſappear, 
n inne eee the ſcene. woof? 


4 


: - Carries.) adit 3. watt) 


I aſk parti; Doctor, for having inter- 
rupted you. I ſee you are very buſy. at 
preſent... J ſhall take an opportunity, when 
you are more at leiſure, to vaten you with 


the Fee Re Ser pon fat 173857 10 
| iner ken * N 1 
3 Wait awhile, | CO 
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My curious friends! and let us firſt arrange 
In proper orders your promiſcuous throng. 
Behold the foremoſt band ; of lender thought, 
And eaſy faith ; whom flatt'ring fancy ſooths 
With lying ſpeckres, in themſelves to view 
Illuſtrious forms of excellence and good, 
That ſcorn the manſion; With exulting hearts 
They ſpread their ſpurious treaſures to the ſun, 
Arid bid the world admire! but chief the glance 
Of wiſhful envy draws their joy-bright eyes, 
And lifts with ſelf-applauſe each lerdly brow. 
In number boundleſs: as the blooms of ſpring,.. 
Behold their glaring idols, empty ſhades. 
By fancy gilded oer, and then ſet up, 
For adoration. Some in learning's R 1 
= formal-barid, "and ſable-cinAur'd Fro 
And: 
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And rags of mouldy volumes. Some elate 
With martial ſplendor, ſteely pikes and ſwords 


Of coſtly frame, and gay Pœnician robes 


Inwrought with flow ry gold, aſſume the port | 
Of ſtately valour : lining by his ſide | 
There ſtands a female form ; to her, with looks | 
Of earneſt import, pregnant with amaze, 


He talks of deadly deeds, of breaches, ſtorms, N 


And ſu] ph'rous INE, . and ambuſh: then at 
e 

Breaks off, and ſmiles to 1 her-look ſo pale, 

And aſks ſome wond'ring queſtion of her any. | 

Others of graver mien; behold, adorn d 

With holy enfigns, how ſublime they move 

And bending oft their ſanctimonious eyes, 

Take homage of the ſimple- minded throng; 

Ann of heav's n ö 
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This is paſt all ſufferance. ; Piniont Griz: 
zel herſelf could not endure ſuch a huſ- 
band. How ſhall I manage to get rid of 
this poetical fop:. 1. had beſt . quarrel with 
him on pretence he affronts me by brand- 
iſhing his fiſt, and making match in the 


fury and e ot 11 beat. 
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What, when to raiſe the meditated ſcene, | 
The flame of paſſion, thro? the ſtruggling ſoul 
Deep- indled, ſhows acroſs that ſudden blaze 
The object of it's rapture, yaſt of ſize, 
With fiercer colours and a night of * 
What ? = N | 
by Crirr ex. 


What Sir, do you ſhake your fiſt at me, 


| laugh at me, and caraten me, all in one 
1 breath? 
. The reſt of this paſſage i is 3s follows: 
Like a ſtorm from their capacious bed 
The ſounding ſeas o'erwhelmjng, when the might 
Oft theſe eruptions, working from the depth 
Of man's ſtrong apprehenſion, ſhakes his frame 
Ev'n to the baſe ; from ev'ry naked ſenſe 755 
Of pain or pleaſure, diſnpating all 
Opinion s feeble cov rings, and the veil 
Spun from the cobweb faſhion of the times 
To hide the feeling heart? Then nature ſpeaks. 
Her genuine language, and the words of men. 
Big with the very motion of our fouls, - 
Declare with what accumulated force 12 
Th' impetuous nerve of pa ſſion urges on 


The native eight. and. energy of things. nic. 
I have ofien admired this ſublime piece of non. 


ſenſe, and endeavoured to find out its meaning; but 


it hath hitherto baffled the outmoſt exertion of my 


" Intelle@ual proverr. Whoever ſhall give a conſiſtent 


Explication of it, and in a few words, for I bara 


operant 3 Erit mibi 9 5 Apollo, 
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breath ? Know Sir, I am not a man to put 


up with ſuch uſage? Beſides, Sir, I have 


very particular buſineſs with this gentleman, - 


and if you don't take yourſelf away, thall 


make bold to apply that you wont like, 


to what my friend here calls a very * 


„This language, perhaps, requires ſome apolo- 
-oy, when applied to one, who though a very affect- 
ed poet, may be, and I. doubt not is a very worthy 
gentleman. As for the poct himſelf, I can only 
hope he will look down upon it, with that noble - 
and ſovereign diſdain ſo well becoming our modern 
Milton and Britiſh Lucretius, for ſo he is called. 
To the publick I make the following excuſe. Let 
the ſituation of the Critick be confidered, one who 
had never heard of the Poem or Poet, and, taking 
him for a madman, earneſtly defirous to break off 
the rehearſal, and it will be-owned no other expedi- 
ent could ſo naturally be thought on. Grant it were 

a dignus windice nodus, yet there was no Vindex, no 
Ged, who could be introduced with any propriety. 
Had the Critick, ond, been 1 with Ke 


allegory which 


Old Harmodius wont to teach 

His early age, ele 
he might haye pretended to appall him, — ge 
the godlike preſence « of the genius of humankind, to lure | 
him away with the charms of the beavenly partner, the 
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21 IRST Pnrsicrax. 
-T hou my prime part profane with deſperate 


toe, 
By. heavens, baſe dt. thou ſhalt be amerc'd, 
And when in durance vile deſpair ſhall graſp | 


Thy a agonizing - boſom, thou ſhalt Aar | 
Then 8 ſhalt learn. | , 


IR a Curriek. 


Learn! What ſhould I learn from thee, 
poetical fop! But conſider Sir, (I wont 
_ quarrel with this madman if I can help it) 
here's company coming, and ſure were you 
in your ſenſes you would not be ſeen in ſuch 
extaſy for the world. I beſeech J0-g2 re, 
neue elewhere.” >: + 
A happy riddance 17 Exit 1ſt Phy/ 
wi FI > c a IF. 3 2870 5 But 


or ks wich e en have Frightened bim off with a vi- 

fron of the fon of Nemeffs the Tormentor, the fiend 
abhorr'd, and horrid viſage all Dramatis perſonæ, in 

that allegory, that ONE of.bombaſt and un- 
| fathomable nonſenſe, | 


I have, indeed, heard ſome. of his warmeſt 
admirers own, that allegory. to be ſomewhat dark 
and” obſcure, yet they ſtill continued to believe in 
his perſpicuity and ſublimity. See che ama cameos 
* in F 8 Effays, e 
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But who comes here now. Another Phy- 
fician as I live; with the ſame garb, equi- 
page, and accoutrements as the laſt. Pray 
heaven he be not a poet too. - It looks very 
like my good friend and acquaintance, 
Doctor It is he, and next to — 
the very man L wiſhed to meet with. | 
Dear Doctor, the pleaſanteſt 9 
in the world I have to tell you. Here's my 
friend, J, our Engliſh Lexiphanes; 
he is very ill indeed, he is terribly afflicted 
with the diſeaſe of hard long-tailed words, 
drawn from the Greek and Latin languages, 
or terms of art only proper in abſtruſe ſci- 
ences, but uſed by him in common conver- 
ſation, and in weekly papers, written, like 
the Spectators, for the amuſement of ladies; 
in ſhort, he has made ſuch a hotch-potch of 
our mother-tengue, you would hardly know 
it again. He enk as never man poke be- 
fore him. , 1 | 


xeon Parsieiax. 


Pooh ** that all court, country and 

city, the high judicatures of the nation, and 

che Robin · hood ſociety are all alike infected 
1 


go LEXIPHANES: 

with this diſtemper; you meet with ſuch 
words in ſpeeches from the and 
addreſſes from both --------, you hear them 
from the grave falemn politician, who ha- 
_ rangues by the hour in a certain aſſembly, 
and from the weekly diſputant, who is ſi- 
lenced at the end of five minutes, by the 
knock of a hammer. This diſeaſe is as 
catching as. the ſmall-pox, no-body eſcapes 
it, ſome even chuſe to be inoculated for it; 
as ohſtinate as the great ones, it ſtays with 
Jou, and like the Portugueze or Spaniards, 
who reckon their faſhionable evil a mark af 
genulity, no-body takes any pains to get rid 
of it. But in what part of the world have 
vqu been pray, amen be al 


Fee t => 
. Lark \CxxTICE. Es : 
Abroad faith, and I'm m gladn's ha 8 


me eſcape one infection at leaſt. 


Sxconp PH ySICIAn. 
Bun is this your e adventure ? 


or Cal: | 
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as let 
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CriTiCk. 


No! no: the rant's a coming as Bays 
ſays, tis only the proemial part of my ſtory, 
as Lexiphanes has it. You muſt know, be- 

ing once ſo ſituated, that I had no acceſs to 
any Engliſh books excepting the Rambler, 
if indeed you call that an Engliſn one, and 
having no better way to employ myſelf in, 
1 made a hard ſhift to read through and un- 


derſtand it with the help of a dictionary, for 


the words, though ending like Engliſh ones, 
ſounded plaguily like Greek or Latin, and 
were in truth nothing elſe at bottom. How- 
ever, it gave me a good opinion of the man's 
underſtanding; I ſaw he had ſenſe and mean- 
ing, though ſtrangely wrapt up in a miſt of 
hard words; there was deep obſervation, 
ſhrewd remigks on life and manners, and a 
good inſight into the characters of men. 
Soon ater, on Soming bn London, I found 
curious to obſerve more nearly ſo queer a 
being, and found him a greater oddity than 
I could have imagined. He has juſt now 


been reading to me, part of a work, which 


ar calls a novel AE purely virginal, 
4 and 
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and never critically ſurveyed ; but ſuch an 


exbibition ! Jacob Behmen, Flood, Alex- 
ander Roſs; all the Roſycrucian Philoſophers, 


in ſhort, cannot match it. After I had ſtopt 


his recital, my patience quite wore out by 


ſuch odious ſtuff, a prig of a Doctor came 
by, equipped for all the world, I aſk your 


pardon, Sir, juſt like yourſelf; a large wig, 
his hat under his arm, a black coat, a ſword 
dy his ſide, and a coach following him with- 
out a footman behind it. Deſirous to cure 
ſo valuable a perſun of a ſort of phrenzy or 


, d 2 "Gal rendered all his other excel- 


wy The fatyr in this Piss cannot be PLIES ex- 


travagant, or too ſevere, by thoſe who duly conſider 


that principle in the human mind, whence all faulty 
and remarkable. fGingularities, whether in dreſs, be- 
Nrieut, or language, moſt commonly proceed; 2 
man's fond and overweaning concen of himſelf; and 
ridiculous overbearing contempt | of people about 
bim; which is ſaid to be che cafe with our Lexi- 
Phates. This every fiber perſon” muſt allow to be 
à ſort of madneſs in diſguiſe; but perhaps too com- 
mon, as ; well as too harmleſs. to reguize a.confine- 
ment. in Bedlam. "Moreover 1; am Juſtifſed i in it by 
the authority of Lucian, who in all the correſpoud- 
Ing paſſages, aſeribes the fame diſtemper to his Lex- 
#phanes,. and cures him in the ſame manner, by a 
potion: originally prepared for an inſane patient. 
Ant N 5 Cer- 
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ent endowments good for ande I accoſ- 
ted this Doctor, I deſired him to preſcribe, 
and promiſed him a fee, but inſtead of an- 
ſwering like a reaſonable EttMUre, or being | 


Cervanian too, + Sh Ane * HR 
repreſents Lexiphaniciſm, or an admiration of Lexi- 
phanick writings, as the firſt ſymptom of Don Quix- 
ote's madneſs, and through the whole courſe of it, 
paints him a compleat Lexiphanes. In a word, the 
greateſt wits in all ages, and in all nations, have 
concurred, and ſeem to have taken a peculiar plea- 
ſure in making that character the object of their moſt 
pointed ridicule, Lucian and Cervantes I have al- 
ready mentioned; Rabelais has a very pleaſant paf- 
ſage to the ſame purpoſe, where Pantagruel meets a 
Limouſin ſcholar near the gates of Paris, and after 
hearing him Lexiphanize ſor ſome time, cures him At 
laſt, and brings him back to his native gibberifh by 
a ſqueeze in the throat ; Butler too, from whom EF - 

have taken the motto, deſcribes Hudibras in that 

character, and in a manner quite new and original. 
Neither has it eſcaped Plautus and Shakeſpear, the 
one in his Miles Glorio/us, and the other in Ancient 
Piſtol. , I only wonder that Swift has never intro 
duced this character in all his numerous writings. 
How muſt it have ſhone when painted by his maſterly 
pen. But he appears to have thought it an object 
too ſacred for ridicule, though he has made very free 

with others ſeemingly more ſo; for he has wrote a- 
gainſt the thing, Lexiphanici/m I mean, in a very 
grave and ſerious Ne. - Wes perliaps for this reaſon 
ey: d (re ee ro 
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and never criticall ly ſurveyed ; but ſuch an 


exhibition ! Jacob Behmen, Flood, Alex- 
ander Roſs; all the Rofycrucian Philoſophers, 


in ſhort, cannot match it. After I had itopt 


his recital, my patience quite wore out by 


ſuch odious ſtuff, a prig of a Doctor came 
by, equipped for all the world, I aſk your 


pardon, Sir, juſt like yourſelf; a large wig, 
his bat under his arm, a black coat, a ſword 
dy his fade, and a coach following him with- 
dut a footman behind it. Deſirous to cure 
ſo valuable a perſon of a ſort of phrenzy or 
madneſs 2 n rendered all his other excel. 
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The 91 in | this CE, cannot be thought ex- 


wravagant, or too ſevere, by thoſe who duly confider 


that principle in the human mind,'whence all faulty 
and remarkable ſingularities, whether in dreſs, be- 
Daviout, or language, moſt commonly proceed; 2 
man's fond and overweaning concen of himſelf; and 
ridiculous overbearing contempt. of epple about 
bim; which is faid to be the cafe With our Lexi- 


_ Phaties. This every fiber” perſon” mult allow to be 


a ſort of madneſs in diſguiſe; but perhaps too com- 
mon, as well as too harmleſs to requixe A. confine- 
ment in Bedlatn, Moreover 1 am ified i in it by 


the authority of 1 Lycian, who in all the correſpond- 


ing paſſages, a aſcribes the fame diſtemper to his Lex- 
#phaves,. and cures him in the ſame manner, by a 


potion: originally prepared ſor an inſane patient. 
Cer- 
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ent endowments good for nothing, I accoſ- 
ad ted this Doctor, I defired him to preſcribe, 


ers, and promiſed him a fee, but inſtead of an- 
opt ſwering like a reaſonable — or being 
by 
me Cervantes to0,, with nh Ci 1 e 
1 repreſents Lexiphaniciſm, or an admiration of Lexi- 

wn | phanick writings, as the firſt ſymptom of Don Quix- 
Vig, ote's madneſs, and through | the whole courſe of it, 
ford paints him a compleat Lexiphanes. In a word, the 
1th- greateſt wits in all ages, and in all nations, have 
re concurred, and ſeem to have taken a peculiar plea- 


ſure in making that character the object of their moſt 


* pointed ridicule. Lucian and Cervantes I have al- 
cel- ready mentioned; Rabelais has a very pleaſant paf- 
2 ſage to the ſame purpoſe, where Pantagruel meets a 
: 5 Limouſin ſcholar near the gates of Paris, and aſter 
Peer . hearing him Lexiphanize for ſome time, cures him at 
aulty laſt, and brings him back to his native gibberifh by 
. a ſqueeze in the throat; Butler too, from whom T - 
975 4 have taken the motto, deſcribes Hudibras in that 
3 and character, and in a manner quite new and original. 
about Neither has it eſcaped Plautus and Shakeſpear, the 
Lexi. one in his Miles Glorigſus, and the other in Ancient 


Piſtol. Lonly wonder that Swift has never intro 


com- duced this character in all his numerous writings. 
ohne; How muſt it have ſhone when painted by his'maſterly 
it by pen. But he appears to have thought it an object | 
pond- too ſacred for ridicule, though he has made very free 
1 Lex: with others ſeemingly more ſo; for he has wrote a- 
348) gainſt the thing, Lexipbaniciſin I mean, in a very 


grave and er . , — IP rere for this reaſon 
8 | is _ that 
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awakened by a ſubject which commonly 
makes all Doctors a little attentive, he went 
on repeating ſome verſes, for, 1 ſuppole, he 
had been engaged in the rehearſal before; 
which I am ſure were every way blank, for | 
could neither make head nor tail of em. 


W( 
SECOND Puvsiciax. 

Do you remember any of thoſe vetſes ? | 

Carrick: | . 

a A for 1 did not unden Im 

ſtand one ſentence, not one line. O yes im 


| how 1 recollect, he invoked the genius of 
ancient Greece, talked of Greek and Al. 
tick Lore, raved about Power's pur- 
ple robes, and Pleafure's hairy, pooh, | 
n ene 225 then e an hide- 
= ous 
that Young: who in his old. age, or 3 dege- 


| herated into a downright Lexiphanes, having always 
had a twang that way, calls him, in the eſſay on 
1 Origiaal Compefiton, addrefled to another Lexiphanes 
the Soul-harrowing Ricbardſan, an Tnfantint Genius 
' The pompous Pedant too, who is my Hero, for the 
ſame cauſe, I imagine, ſpeaks fo ſlightingly both of 
Swift and Butler in his Idlers, not bearing to ſet 
I he thing he is ſo fond of expoſed by the one, and 
= his own likeneſs drawn by the other,” 
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ous ado, about a meditated ſcene and a 
flame of paſſion ſtruggling through the 
ſoul, which deep kindled, ſhews a ſudden _ 
blaze acroſs, vaſt of ſize, with fiercer co- 
lours, and a night of ſhade. Ay, theſe 
were ſome of his laſt words, for juſt then 


SECOND PaysIcian. 


Ha! na! ha! By all thar's good this 
muſt be A, for I remember ſomething, 
very like it, in his poem on the Pleaſures of 
Imagination, which he calls a prime ſubject, 
importing moſt a * name. _ 
Ckirick. 


| Ay, ay, the very ſame. Prime i is a great 
word with him. For being obliged to pre- 
tend a quarrel to get free from his nonſenſe, 
he dared me to profane his prime part, as he 
called it, and told me when deſpair grafped 
my agonizing boſom, I ſhould learn, then I 
ſhould: learn. But this poem, this 
Pleaſures of I is it of any note, 
is it held in 1 8 hath it ſol, or doth it 
fill lie on the Bookſeller's ſtall "= 


Secco? 
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What Yucitione! are theſe ? Where have 
you lived theſe laſt twenty years? Hath it 
ſold; or is it in requeſt ? Why it hath Sone 
through numberleſs editions. Tis the prime 
poem, and he is the prime poet of our age 
and nation. He is admired, quoted, com- 
mented upon by our men of modern taſte. 


Dee 1 NERO? 


Good God! ſuch men of taſte ! what ag: 

is this we live in! That men ſhould ever 
admire any thing, eſpecially poetry,* which 
they cannot underſtand ! Yet, perhaps, for 
that very reaſon they do it. Tis become a 
ſtrange world, this of ours. Ne heaven! 
Won get n again“. | 


2 1 had Tad þ in a former note, 3 avould be 
r away en the admirers.of this poet. That this 

| Eenfure may not be thought too ſevere, I ſhall here 
add an obſeryation, obvious to the meaneſt capacity, 
and applicable to all ſubjeas. It is this. As plain- 
neſs or perſpicuity i is the firſt qbeauty and greateſ 
perfection i in writing, ſo its contrary, , darkneſs and 
obſcurity is its greateſt fault and deformity. And 
I ſhall ſupport it, by the greateſt authority, one of 
| Eat," aa aps. tongue can and. I mean the 

famous 


1 
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ft Mis, ma hes 


1 


have 
th it 
gone 
rime 
* age 
com- 


ſte. 


it age 
ever 
vhich 
3, for 
dme 2 
ven! 


yould be 
hats this 
all here 
pacity, 
s plain- 
gr eateſt 
eſs and 
6 And 


one of 


jean the 


famous 


too, labours in a manner to be dark, 
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Nay; bert is ſtiled our Britiſh Lucretius, 


and even pronounced by our preſent cri- 
ticks, not inferior to Milton, Dryden, Pope, 


in a word, all our beſt poets ſince che reſto- 


r ation. 


* 


famous Burnet bf the Charterhouſe; who in his pre- 
face to the third book of his Theory, has the fol- 
low ing paſſage. As to the ſty le, I always endea- 


vour to expreſs myſelf in a plain and perſpicuous 


manner; that the reader may not loſe time, nor wait 


too long to know my meaning. I would not wil- 


ingly,” continues he, © give any one the trouble 
of reading a period tWice over, to know the fenſe of 


it; ; leſt, when he comes to know it, he ſhould not 
think it a recompence for his pains.” If fo great a 


man, writing on the grandeſt and ſublimeſt of all 
themes, the original formation of this our World out 


of a ſhapeleſs Chaos, its firſt deſtruction by a general 
deluge, its laſt by an univerſal conflagration, and its 


tenovation into a new and more glorious Heaven and 


Earth, and the final conſummation of All Things; 


if ſuch a man I fay, in . a ſubject, require plain- 
neſs and perſpicuity, as ſo neceſſary and indiſpen- 
ſable, what muſt we think of an ordinary author, 


who, writing on a common ſubject, and in poetry 
ſected and 
obſcure. 8 


* 
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CRITICK. 


Our Britiſh Lucretius! The Roman, it 
he can be found fault with for any thing, 
tis for being too ſimple and unadorned *, 


* This is pretty nearly Mr. Hume's opinion of 
Eucretius, in his Effay on Simplicity and Refinement. 
He ſays, in the ſame place, that an exceſs in the 
latter is more dangerous and more to be guarded a- 
gainſt than an exceſs in the former; and adds, that 

even then, above twenty years ago, there were ſymp- 
| toms of an approaching decline of taſte, both in 
France and England. How truely he hath prophe- 
cied, at leaſt, with reſpect to the latter, let the 
Ramblers, Pleaſures of Imagination, &c, juſtify. 
Now I have mentioned this gentleman, for whoſe 
character and talents I entertain the higheſt venera- 
tion, I cannotpaſs this opportunity of making him 
an acknowledgment for ſuffering his illuſtrious 
name to appear in the margin, for the moſt part, in 
ſuch-bad company. But tis only for a few words I 
thought affected, and it was his great and ſo juſtly 
deſerved reputation that made me take notice of 
them at all. A like apology may be thought due 
to Dr.-Robertſon, for mentioning Mas David Blac#s 
Declinature, which being perhaps the only unjuftifi- 
able word in his hiſtory, and a Scotch law term-be- 
ſide, tis probable he got from his friend, Mas. Fobn 
. Davidſon, the Clerk, See Appendix to the Hiſtory of 
' Scotlands Vol. II. But there are others who have gone 


thro, 
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whereas the other, if he has any ſenſe or 
meaning at all, which, by the way, is very 
much to be queſtioned, it is wholly hid un- 


der a ſuperfluity of ridiculous fantaſtick or- 


naments, that tis with great difficulty come 


at, and when you do, *tis good for nothing, 
and you regret your trouble. He reſem- 


bles a little dirty ill- looking Baboon, buried 
under a huge ill- made birth - day ſuit, and 


when you have ſtript him bare of his tawdry 


covering, you meet with nothing but what 
diſguſts the eye. and offends the noſe, and 
every other ſenſe about you. In ſhort, tis 


hardly poſſible to name two writers, whoſe 
taſte and manner jar fo much, and are fo 


direQtly contrary to one another. But who 
is the great genius, pray, that hit "= 0 


_—_ a mme of 


| H 2 N Suconp 


thro!, 23 Lexiphunes ſomewhere ſays, full as faripuths a 


ferwice of celebrity, as either of thoſe gentlemen, and 
who ſhould have appeared oftener in the margin 
than both, had not the notes and extracts, taken 
from their writings, been loſt, (ſee the Preface) - 
though I ſhould hardly have troubled them with 
an "TIT for the freedom, 


| ; 
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SEconD PHYSICIAN. 


A perſonage of great note, I aſſure you, 


| one of fignal celebrity for critical aſe He 
writes on poetry and painting“. You're 


a great admirer of rhyme, I know, and can- 
not reliſh the blank verſe at leaſt of our days. 


But were you to read him, you would ſoon 


alter your opinion; he would ſoon convince 
you, rhyme is fit for nothing but madrigals, 


epigrams and acrolticks. 


Cuiriex. 1 


HO he's a warm ſtickler 15 blank verſe. 
I thought ſo: But I ſincerely believe this 
blank verſe has been the great corrupter of 


our taſte and language, both in proſe and 


poetry. For my part, I have for ſome time 
made it a ſort of rule with me, to read no- 


thing of that kind except Milton, whoſe 


words, ſtyle and meaſure, are ſo much his 


| own, and fo well ſuited to the loftineſs of 
his ſubject, that they ſet him equally above 


all criticiſm and imitation. *Tis true, I have 


read Dr. A elegant poem on health, 
as well as a very happy imitation of it, by 


Daniel Webb, Ea. 
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Mr. D--------- on agriculture. They are 
both ſimple and natural, and have few or no 
hard words in them, but for that very rea 
ſon, perhaps, are leſs ſought for than others 
written in the ſame manner. Yet with all 


the merit the poem on health undoubtedly 
poſſeſſes, 1 ſhould think it wrong to liken 


of it's being written in blank ver 
give it the diſadvantage. That manner 
does very well in tragedd. whoſe ſtyle ap- 
proaches nearly to proſe; for which reaſon 


it muſt be unfit for every other ſort of poe- 


try. Beſides, properly ſpeaking, it is no 
verſe at all. Verſe comes from the Latin 
word vertere, to turn. Now if there be no- 
thing in the meaſure which informs the ear 
when the verſes turn and return, or when 
one verſe ends and other begins, it ſurely 
does not deſerve that title. This is eyident- 
ly the caſe with moſt of our modern blank 
pieces: did not the compoſitor carefully 
place one line of ten ſyllables under another 


H 3 of 
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of the ſame length, but print them in the 
uſual manner, we ſhould never find them 


out to be poetry, but thould be ſoon con- 


vinced they were bad proſe. Whereas, 


print the ancient Hexameter and modern 


rhyme as you pleaſe, the Dactyle and Spon- 
the one hand, and the return of ſound 
other, can never fuffer the moſt in- 
differen: ear to miſtake. 

But I ſhall not inſiſt much on this topick, 
ſeeing i is only a diſpute about words. But 
our admirers of blank verſe, complain that 


thyme is a bondage, and lays too great a 


reftraint on. the poet. This is only ſaying, 
in other words, he is no poet at all, or 1s 
too lazy to be a good one. The meaſure of 
the ancients ſeems to have been a greater 


| bondage than our rhyme ; it was certainly. 


jo to Virgil, who has not left one imperfect 
verſe in his Paſtorals or Georgicks, though 


many in his Eneid, which did not receive 


his laſt hand, as we learn from this circum- 
ſtance, though hardly from any other. 
However, we do not hear that complaint 
from any of them. But the truth is, in this 


very reſtraint and bondage lies the ſuperior 


excellence of rhyme. It is great merit, and 
14 it 


„ „ oat A ˙ äöw l . D - . en hh oY bn > & as hs, 
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it gives mighty ſatisfaction, to overcome a 
preſſing difficulty, and to overcome it in 
ſuch a manner that no traces of it are to be 
feen. All the beauty and grace of writing 
depends on this principle. To chooſe ſuch 
words, and place them in ſuch an order, 
that every common reader ſhall think he can 
do the ſame, till he come to try it, and then 
finds himſelf greatly unequal to the taſk: ſuch 
a man muſt needs entertain a higher opinion 
of the writer who does this, than of him in 
wham he perceives pains and labour at every 
98 0 takes. On the other hand, a perſon ac- 
quainted with the hardſhips of compoſition, 
mult receive infinite pleaſure from a piece 
that ſeems to have been finiſhed at one hap- 
py touch, without correction or labour, but 
which he knows from experience, muſt have 
cot the author extreme pains to bring to 
that pitch of perfection. Dryden, Pope, 
and many others haye written in rhyme, 
with all the eaſe and fluency of proſe, not 
to ſay, blank verſe; and I need not aſk you, 
that know theſe things ſo well, who have 
taken the greateſt pains, and who have o- 
vercome the greateſt difficulties, But ſhould 
it be granted that rhyme is too heavy a bur- 
H4 then, 
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blank verſe, on the other hand, is as much 


too light an one; our language naturally 


falls into Iambicks, and any man who can 
reckon his ten fingers, may put a news. pa- 
per into blank verſe in as many minutes. 
But were there no other, this reaſon alone 
would induce me to give the preference to 
rhyme. For rhyme, even in our degene- 
rate days, when all true taſte ſeems to be 
baniſhed, and nothing but grimace and af. 
fectation prevail in its room, leads to a fimp- 
ler and eaſter expreſſion, and does not re- 
quire to diſtinguiſh it from proſe, any of 
Lexiphanes's hard words, or Thompſon 5 
il-jounted, yorſe-lounding compounds. 


Your ſentiments and mine are, in this ar- 
ticle, totally conſonant and entirely conſen- 
taneous. For in order to maintain the dig- 
nification of blank verſe, and ſupport its re- 


quiſite exaltation over proſe, our poets have 


been neceſſitated to have recurrence, toan 
inverted collocation of words, a retrograda- 
tion of accents, an abſciſion of vowels, a 
getruncation of ſyllables, and a diametrical 
e from . che legitimate modes of 

| ſpeech, 


{ai 


D 
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h ſpeech, without the ſmalleſt relaxation of 
ly. metrical rigour, repugnant. and diſcordant 
an to the genius of our language, and of which 
a- there are multifarious exemplifications in 
es. the productions of the immortal Milton 
NC bm * 51 5 
to LAOS <4. p 
he. | Sxconp PHYSICIAN. : 
be Good heavens | what language is this? 
at- Tue? tis worſe ww I re have Ay e 
PD: 
re- eee 
of © 8 R 2 1 . 988 2 
a I told you ſo, but you made light of all I 
a ſaid. Can any thing be done in this melan- 
choly caſe * ? Had 1 not met you by acci- 
| dent, 
s ar- * 'Tis worth taking notice of, that moſt of the hard 
en- words! in this ſpeech are to be found in No. 86 and 
dig- 88 of the Rambler, where Lexiphanes treats of Mil- 
1 ton's Verſification, and profeſſing his deſire to be 
generally underſtood, ſtudiouſly declines the diale& 
have of grammarians, and if any where obſcure, begs it 
LO an may be, imputed to that voluntary interdickion. I 
rada- ſhould be glad to know what diale& he writes in, 
Is. a or of what art theſe hard words are the proper 
=—_ OF 
Rar The above ſpeech, however, is ſaid to contain, 
es 


his real ſentiments with rec to rhyme and blank 
verſe, | 
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dent, I intended calling at your lodgings, 


m 
to conſult you on this buſineſs. And indeed pl 
had done it before now, but the adventure ha 
_ of the -rehearſing poet drove it out of my ha 
head. I believe you like hard words as lit- de 
tle as I do, nay, am told you have written m: 
Againſt them. But you muſt be ſenſible, ra 
this inveterate diſeaſe, or rather epidemical WC 
madneſs, will not yield to that alone. More WW hi: 
powerful remedies muſt: be applied, and J for 
ſhould be glad to know whether Apotheca- M 


ry's Hall furniſhes any antidote againſt it. ou 
The ancieats purged the brain of madneſs the 
and choler, by means of white Hellebore : alt 
then why ſhould not our modern Eſculapi- ſpc 
uſes poſſeſs ſome ſpecifick to clear the ſto- vic 
mach and inteſtines of the filth and traſh of up! 
hard words? for out of the nen, of the 
heart the mouth ff peaketh. 


Srcoxp PHYSICIAN, | 


1 "Fog not; but I hive a draught i in my | 
pocket here, I was going to carry to one of as ; 
= mad patients, *Tis a member of parlia- out 

1 ment, | all, 
- I remember to have ſeen a ſmall treatiſe of that 


nature aſcribed to Dr. Armſtrong, * can- 
not lay. ; 
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ment, who loſt his wits together with his 


place, at the laſt change of miniſtry. He 


has been very furious indeed, and we have 
had much ado to prevent his dying the 
death of an old Roman "a modern Engliſh- 
man; beſides, he uſed to be continually | 
raving about Dubeity and Totality, which he 'D / Hel | 
would have it, occaſioned him the loſs of | 
his office. This makes me think, there's 
ſomething not unlike between his caſe and 
Mr. J-----n's, and that this potion may do 
our friend fome ſervice, for I obſerve, ſince 
the mad member has taken it, he has been 
altogether ſilent as to thoſe hard words I 
ipoke of. It works upwards, and with great 
violence. What do ye ſay ? Shall we try it 
pon Lexiphanes ? 
CRITICK. 

By all means. *Twere to be wiſhed we 
could only recover him ſo far, as to enable 
him to tranſlate his own Ramblers into tole- 
fable good Engliſh ; ſuch Engliſh, I mean; 
as a common reader might underftand, with- 
out the help of his dictionary. For, after 
all, this may be a bookſelicr's project at 
bottom; he might write his Ramblers to 
make a dictionary Erne and afterwards 

+4 compile 


ſentiment, and inactivity of pen f. He ſur- 
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compile his dictionary to explain his Ramb- 
lers. Such devices are not unuſual in the 


N and ought to be diſcouraged. Come, 


Mr. J-----n, take this draught; drink it up. 


"Twill be of mighty ſervice to you, if you 


. 


Do not, Dodtor, exhibit your medica- 
ney mixture to me, but to that hypocrite of 
learning to bibulate, who has manifeſtly no 


ill in the politicks of literature, and who 


thinks thoſe who are endued with the out- 
moſt rectitude of intellectual regimen, in 


his predicated tortuoſity, and inanity of 


imagination. Like the Samian Sage, he 
would obtrude upon me a quinquennial ſi- 
lence ; and unleſs he be checked by a pro- 


per counteraction, would congeal me with 


the frigid and narcotick infection of habi- 


tual drowſineſs, voluntary viſions, inviſible 


riot of the mind, and ſecret prodigality of 


being, into torpor of tongue, ſuppreſſion of 


Veys 
--* Almoſt literally from Lucian. 


+ Here is a Quaternion followed by a Triad. Con- 
Falk the Rambler, No. 89, throughout, a moſt del 
cious monſel of Lexiphanick eloquence, 


# 
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veys me with the microſcope of criticiſm, 
but my own laurels obumbrate me from its 


fulminations . His cowardice is lured to 


the attack, and he miſtakes ſoftneſs, diffi- 
dence, and moderation, for imbecility, de- 
tection, and decrepitude of intellect. But 


my firmneſs and ſpirit ſhall overpower his 
arrogance, and repell his brutality. 1 ſhall 


convince him I have more {ſkill in the poli- 
ticks of literature, than ever Vida had. And 


ſince my long and fatiguing ſervice of cele- 


brity, dazzles not the impertinence of his 
intimacy to a fitter diſtance, -I muſt confute 
him with baculinary ratiocination. My cud- 
gel, with reiterated repercuſſions of commu- 


nicated aſſaults, ſhall ſoon diſſeminate, by 5 
rapid eventilation, the brains in his pericra- 


nium, blood in his pericardium, marrow in 
perioſteum, ana inteſtines in his peritoneum. 


Cn 171 ck. 
So, he e with his cudgel. 1 8 
what twould come to. Doctor, ſhall I ven- 


ture on him? Will you ſtand by me? You 
lee what a fwinging fellow tis! 


SECOND 


t Rambler, No. 155. 


— 


_— 
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SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


Stand by you! ay, that I will; and. in 
fach a cauſe, to the very laſt drop of my 
8 blood. Courage, and to him again. 


CRITIcX. 


What, Mr. J-----n, you thought to bully I 

i 25 you did Mr. Foote. In your cudgel, it I 
ſeems, conſiſts all your boaſted ſkill in the po- gai 
"liticks of literature. But you ſhall not knock WM nar 
me down, as if I were your bookſeller *, fore 
Conſider, my friend, we are two to one; ¶ not 
ſo not a word more of your cudgel Sir, the 
as you tender your ears, or value going to pro 

ſleep in a ſound ſkin. - You may chance u me; 
come off with a ſevere nn elle. reſp 
£4343 To J----- N. mor, 


* The ingenious Mr. Foote, it is ſuid, once in- mor 


Rant exhibit Lexiphanes on the ftage, in all 
the pomp and ſolemnity of his pedantry. An exhi- 


bition, which, in his hands, muſt have been highly By 
entertaining, and might have been uſeful. But be * 
was deterred from it, on being told; that Lexipha 
nes threatened to appear in perſon, and perform the ough 
principal part himſelf with his Cudgel. The ftory gel- v 
of his knocking down the Bookſeller, who is crown- 
ed with the Jordan, in Pope's Dunciad, is well known. 
No doubt that gentleman regretted his Pericraniun Ae 
was not defended by that uſeful implement, when boſed 


attacked by this Lexiphanick maner of reaſoning. 


is crown* 
11 know! 
ericraniun 
nt, wha 
ſoning- 
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Seeing I muſt ſuccumb under the violence 


of prejudice, the fury of force, and the ſupe- 


riority of numbers, I ſhall protect myſelf 
with the maſk of deceit, the grin of i irony, 
and the ſneer of diflimulation *. 

My very benevolent convivial aſſociates, 
I ſhall not henceforth attempt to darken 
gaiety, or perplex ratiocination by baculi- 
nary argumentation. Practiſe not there- 


fore the inſtare of ſtrangeneſs, pronounce 
not the monoſyllables of coldnefs, but with 
the fmile of condeſcenſion, the ſolemnity of 


promiſe, and the graciouſneſs of encourage- 
ment, attend to the ſonorous periods of my 
reſpectful profeſſion +, and concede me a 
more extended, a more dehberate, and a 
more favourable audience. 


Srcoxb Pursiclau. 

By all means. Speak, and ſpare not, my 
friend J- 2. ; words are fair, and therefore 
ought to 90 free. But fiſty-cuffs and cud- 
gel work is foul play, an among cri- 

ticks 


A brace of T7 af which pane Ao ws 15 up- ! 


poſed to ſpeak aſide. 
+ Rambler, No. 194. 
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ticks ind gentlemen.---Tis heavenly "ME? 
faith. [aide to Critic. | 


irie. 


"Fr m glad you like it. But you'd ſoon | 
change Tour note, were you to hear : as much 
of 1 it 81 have done. | 


0 
- " 


HS OI; 


3 91 will not indeed” inſiſt on the affirmation, 
' that my Ramblers are devoid of defects; 
for having condemned myſelf to compo: 

on a ſtated day; I might often bring to my 

. _ "raſk, an attention diſſipated with the ſhrieks 

and ejaculations of children; a memory em- 

barraſſed with heterogeneous purſuits, and 
nceſſant interruptions from the importunity 
ol duns, and ſedulity of catchpoles; an im 
gination overwhelmed with the fumes cf 
heſternal compotations of convivial Burton 
ale; a mind diſtracted with anxieties in ag- 
- glomerating expedients to obviate the heb- 
domadal recurrence of the radical poſtulate: 
of my landlady” s pecuniary impudence, and 

a body languiſhing with © diftemperature, 

Conſequential on the reiterated repercuſſions 
of communicated pleaſures. But whatever 


tall be be the final ſentence of mankind, | have 
Cat labour 
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ort, laboured to refine our language to gramma- 
tical purity, and to clear it from colloquial 
barbariſms, licentious idioms, and irregu- 
lar combinations. Something I have added 
+7 to the elegance of its conſtruction, and ſome- 
auch thing to the harmony of its cadence. And 
as it has been my principal deſign to incul- 
cate wiſdom or piety, I have allotted few 
papers. to the idle ſports of imagination. 


ſoon 


tion, 

eas; Though ſome, perhaps, may be found, of = 
poſe which the higheſt excellence is to raiſe an 
o my undiſtinguiſhed blaze of merriment, eaſy 


facetiouſneſs, and flowing hilarity, for ſcarce- 
ly any man is ſo ſteadily ſerious as not to re- 
quire a relaxation from the ſternneſs of my 
philoſophy, and the diſciplinarian moroſe- 
neſs of ditatorial inſtruction *, 


rieks 
em- 
„ and 
unity 


ima N 
nf Therefore, Mr. Critick, I value not the 
zurton inſiduous faſtiduoſity of your reproof, an 


abdominal vociferation. And I obſecrate 

Mr. Doctor, to concede me leave of 
abſence; for I am, at ꝓreſent, inſtigated by 

the ramifications of private friendſhip, to pay 
' biennial matutinal viſitation to my convi- 
val aſſociate, the ſoul-harrowing Richard- 
. the moſt emphatical author of Pamela, 
| I Cla- 


- * Ramb, No, 108. 


in ag- 
> heb- 
-ulates 
> and 
ature, 
uſſions 
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— 
Clariſſa, and Sir Charles Grandiſon, whofe 


conſort has for ſeveral periodical lunary cir- 
cumrotations ceaſed to be fluxionary, by 
which means ſhe has loſt all her powers of 


fecundity, and to the great infelicity of the 
deſiderating fair one, has become totally 
unarghle and unaſcenſible *. | 


SECOND Parsictan. 


| Worſe and worſe. I find [ muſt give 


him a larger doſe than I thought on; and it 
may kill him, for 1 told you it works with 


_ great violence. 


8 


1 wich give it him all. Though it ſhould 
kill him, there's no harm done. This fel- 
low, if let alone, will N the —_ of 


8 the whole nation. 


r n 85 
I beſeech you, gentlemen, to relax the 


muſcles of your diſciplinarian moroſeneſs. I 


perceive that you are invidious of the high 
ſeat which my gigantick and ſtupenduous 


intelligence that graſps a ſyſtem by intuition, 
has obtained in the pinnacles of art and lot- 


* . * 2 5 4 : ry 


* Literally from Lycian. 
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ty towers of ſerene learning; that you are 
betrayed by paſſion into a thouſand ridicu- 


lous and miſchievous acts of ſupplantation 
of and detraction; that you would gladly lure 
che me inte drowſy equilibrations of undeter- 
ly mined councils; and congealing my intellec- 


tual powers in perpetual inactivity, by the 
fatal influence of frigorifick wiſdom, would 
deprive me of the ſtamp of literary ſanction; 
which my works have received from the diſ- 
ſemination of a rapid fale, and above all, 
from the annual emanatiori of royal munifi- 
cence, the very mention of which muſt drive 
competition into the caverns of envy; and 
make diſcontent tremble at her own mur- 
murs *; | X 


CrrITICE: 


What can the ſolemn fop mean n by the 
annual emanation of royal munificence? 


SzconD PHYSICIAN. 


What | don't you know he has A pen- 
fon + of three hundred a ow from the 1 0 . 


* purſe? 
+ Beſides, % bein g Lexicographer, 'Gramimarian, 
Poet, Critick, Play-wright, Effayiſt and Novellift, 


al which Lexiphanes i is to a very eminent degree, it 
I a. | : ſeems 


6 _LEXIPHANES. 

| CRrITICK. ] 
Where i is the merit that entitles him to 
that rare favour and diſtinftion* ? when you 
"ſeems he is alſo a fort of prophet. At leaſt, I can- 
not help thinking, when he wrote his definitions 
of the word penſion, that he muſt have been under 


te influence of a prophetical ſpirit, if not the ſe- 


. cond-light, for which, a witty but unfortunate man 
"has ridiculed the Scotch nation, as being a ſuper- 
Kition peculiar'ts them, though tis, in truth, a ve- 
ry ancient and univerſal ſuperſtition, many traces 
of it, being found in Homer, and ſome. even in 
'Shakeſpear In the firſt place, Lexiphanes defines 

a penſion to be an allawance given without any equi- 
"alt, and fecondly, the Jay of a flate-hireling for 
treaſon againſt bis country. Now I can Hardly think 
- that either of theſe definitions ever became entirely 


iuſt, till Lexiphanes himſelf. became a- penſioner, | 
For if his merit in authorſhip is the equivalent for | 


his allowance, I make bold to ſay, that merit, if 
not negative, is at leaſt, to uſe a word of his own, 
entirely evanc/cent, and of courſe,” no equivalent at 
all. In the next place, though i it cannot be alledged 
he was ever guilty of treaſon againſt the conſtitution 
of his country, yet there are, in his writitigs, num- 
berleſs treaſonable practices againſt its language, the 
purity of which, next to the preſervation of our con- 
ſtitution, our glory abroad and happineſs at home, 
Is, methinks, the moſt important, -and ugh to be 
the föft univerſal concern... = 
* Rave keard it whiſpered, "that che real cauſe 
which et bs {ana his Peufidn, was the 
con- 
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| fay he is not altogether. void of ſenſe and 
meaning, though frequently an odd ſort of 
one, and always more oddly expreſſed, you 


LE haye 


contempt and averfion he is well-known to enter- 
tain for the Scotch nation and. their innocent coun- 
try. It ſeems, the great man at that time was a- 
fraid he might conjoin his fowers of altercation and 
detraftation, to two very wi itty and ingenious men, 
who, through caprice or faction, were then abuſing 
a people very groſsly, whom, tis ſaid, they were 
far from difliking in their hearts. But this anecdote 
is, methinks, extremely improbable; for I can ne- 
ver imagine that a miniſter, who relying, it may be 
preſumed, on the rectitude of his meaſures, and con- 
ſcious uprightneſs of his heart, ſo nobly, I will not 
ſay politically, neglected ſuch men as Wilkes and 
Churchill, would ever ſtoop to purchaſe the flence 
only of a Lexiphanes at ſo high a price: for I haye 
not heard he hath eyer employed bis powers of - celebra- 
tion in the cauſe of his patron, at leaſt I do not remem- 
ber to have ſeen his very remarkable cloven foot in 
the party wranglings of that period. Be this, how- 
ever, as it will, it im plies, at any rate, a very ſe- 
vere ſatyr againſt the taſte of the publick, which, 
twas ſuppoſed, could be influenced by any thing 
faid on either fide the queſtion, by that heavy af- 
fected pedant, who has not the leaft notion of elo- 
quence, poſſeſſes not the malleſt talents for wit, 
humour, or ridicule, but When he makes an attempt 
that way, as do him juſtice, is but ſeldom, appears 
as clumſy and awk ward as a dancing bear. | 


— 


mn 8FFTCEXIPHANES. 
have faid all you can with juſtice wy in his 
behalf. 1 
SECOND Eden | 
Why, he tells you himſelf, his works have 
been d:feminated by a rapid ſale, and his 
gigantick and ſtupenduous intelligence has ob- 
tained a ſeat on the pinnacle of arts and lofty 
towers of ſerene learning. | | 


Cxrrick. 


Three hundred a year. Sdeath, tis im- 


poſſible. It muſt be a lie, by all that's good, 
and I won't believe it. 


SECQND Pn YSICIAN. 


So! not fatisfied with giving me the li 
downri ght, you ſwear to it. Look ye, 
friend, tis nothing to me whether you be 
lieve it or no. But I tell you once more, 
he has a penſion of three hundred a year 
ſettled on him for life, and I am nat a per- 
ſon that like to. have my word called in 
queſtion, when I affirm 8 thing 1 in fo ſe- 
rious a-manner. | 
| en 


Dear, . 1 aſk. you ten thouſand par: 
dans. But let us have no quarrel about that. 


5 | No, 
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No, let us rather join in lamenting the me- 
lancholy condition taſte and writing are re- 
duced to in our native country. 


ve Fall'n to the ground, they can no lower fall. 
510 

5 'Tis 1 amazing our great 1 men 
2 Yer, perhaps, I wrong them, they might, 


give him this by way of huſh-money, to | 
hinder his writing any more. ---- That can't 
be true neither ; he Writes. on, and what is 


m- worſe, they i imitate him. Taſte, genius, 
od, eloquence, even language are now loſt a- 
mong us without recovery; we ſhall ſoon 
relapſe into that ignorance and barbarity 
" into which the whole world was ſunk during 
lie 
ye, the cars ages. | | 
be- SECOND PHYSICIAN: | 
ds Do not deſpair ; in a virtuous attempt, 
e every means ought to be tried. Could we 
wee only cleanſe this Augean ſtable, whence all 
in that filth and traſh has been fpread abroad; 
d ſe- could we drain this. muddy ditch whence all 
thoſe torrents. of hard words and terms of 
art have been poured out among the peo- 
par- ble, it might do ſome good. Were the 


Hat: 44 


+ * 
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fountain- head once _ the ſtream would 
fail of courſe. 


_ Cnrrick. 


Ay, as you fay, every thing ought to be 
eight, and no time 1s to be loſt. ----. Look ye my 
here, Mr. J-----n, we are very ſerious, you nual 
muſt take this draught, indeed you muſt. becc 
It will do you good ſervice, more than no k 
yowre aware of. Drink, Sir, and quickly ed 2 
roo, if you do not, we will agg you, and ſina1 
pour it down your throat by force, 


| wee ah 210 7 
Fou perſiſt with a moſt pertinacious ob- ¶ of h 
ſtinacy, and the fury of your menaces debi- faith 
litates my force, relaxes me with numbneſs, ſon - 
and congeals my refolution with the frigori- Add 
fick powers of villatick baſhfulneſs, ſo that weh 
I begin to queſtion the veracity. of fame, W who 
and almoſt ſlumber in the ſhades of neutra- we 
lity . But I am afraid the bibulation of MW him 
this antidotal mixture will ruinate me, and 
chat if I eject all my replendency of diction, 
dazzling ſcintillations of conceit, regular 
and unbroken concatenations of allegory, 


1 
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perturbations of images, figurative diſtor- 


tions of phraſe, ſoft lapſes of calm melliffu- 


ence *®, accumulations of preparatory know- 


ledge, ſudden irradiations of intelligence, 


and powers of celebration in the cauſe of 
my patron; I am afraid I ſay, that the an- 
nual emanation of royal munificence would 
become torpid, frozen and congealed, and 


no longer continue to flow with its accuſtom · 


ed accelerated velocity in its preſent cleemo- 
—_ channel. 


SxconD PHYSICIAN. 


'He begins to comply 3 *tis only the fear 
of his penſion that makes him heſitate, and 
faith, between you and I, there's ſome rea- 
ſon for it; had he written like a Swift or 
Addiſon, no-body would have minded him 
we have now got another taſte, we love thoſe 
who elevate and ſurprize like Bays. | I think 
we had better ſpeak him fair, and flatter 
him a little. Do; my dear J — n, take 
our advice, drink this mixture, get rid of 
that confounded abſurdity of hard words, 
and learn to talk and write like other people. 


All the world allows you a man of ſenſe and 
learn- 


und. No. 163. 


1 


Fe a hn — 
' 
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learning; and here's your friend, a mighty 


admirer of the ſound philoſophy and deep 


obfervation concealed in your Ramblers, 
vould give almoſt any thing to them 


PTR W good old 8 NN 


eee a 


;-Colftiained- by neceſſity, inſtigated by 


— your private friendſhip, 


and overcome by the importunity of your 
folicitations, I declare myſelf obſequious to 
your councils, and behold I bibulate. 


Good God, what s this? What a fortuitous 
colliſion, what an inverted retrogradation, 


hat an enormous combuſtion, what an er- 


ratick grumbling pervades the total involu- 
ed ſeries of my inteſtinal canal. I have aſ- 


| furedly fwallowed a ſpeaking devil, or got a 


ventriloquiſt in my nnn +3 ee 
Boax, Boax, Boax 35 


2nd Vid. e The reader may reſt aſured, that 


dialogue, moſt, if not all, the hard words and Lexi- 
phaniciſms, put into Mr. J—n's mouth, are really 


10 be found in the Rambler, though the references 
are neither ſo numerous nor ſo exaQ as they might 
 Lave been, owing to a cauſe already mentioned. 
Should any doubt my wand, 0 moy be convinced 

| with 


Nr 


after the ſecond phyſician becomes concerned in the 


EXIT HAN ES un 
SEcoND ee | g 


wel done my friend J. -N, ſtrain hard, 
- you'll do the buſineſs. Come throw up 
owers, that villanous word- powers, a word 
never uſed by any good writer, but when he 
ſpeaks of powers at war, or to that purpoſe, 
but now. applied by our modern fribbles 
to every poſſible thing, to every thing re- 
lating to man or beaſt, or to things in- 
animate. He hear of nothing but powers 
85 of ridicule *, mental powers, intellelual - 


us; with ſome trouble, and add a thouſand More to the 

on, ſtock if they pleaſe. Da 

er- From this time forward, Lexiphanes is a mute 

10. perſon in the dialogue; and I am perſuaded every 
af: man of taſte, and well-wiſher to the language of his 


country, Joins me ĩn the hops. that he ay" ever con- 
t a tinue ſo. 
ns, This expreſſion as welt as ack powers, is to 
be found in the Dialogues of the Dead; though not 
in thoſe written by the noble author. . But then they 
are in a manner ſanctioned by his great authority, 
as well as by that of the honourable perſon (Mr. 
Y—k) who uſes them; nor are the three dialogues 
referred to at all enwottby of the place they have 
obtained. Notwithſtanding which, I make no ſcru- 
ple to condemn theſe two phraſes as quaint and Lex- 
iphanick. Befides, the word powers, in the ſenſe in 
1 [ ä it, is uſed even 2385 my Lord Lyttle- 
1 ton, 
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Powers, patron powers of literature, pow- 
ers of dolorous declamation. Inſtead of ſay- 


ton himſelf. Certain I am, if uſed at all, it has 
been uſed very ſparingly in that ſenſe, by any of our 


old writers. Yet I muſt own, the greatneſs of thoſe. 


modern authorities a little ſtaggers me, and makes 

me ſuſpect I Hay have contracted an 1 unreaſonable 
diſguſt at it, from its having been back? 7 about in the 
manner it has, by our moſt affected authors, ſuch as 
and A — de. No man of faſhion is now to 
be ſeen with a ſilver watch or buckles ; for this reaſon 
only, the meaneſt of the yulgar, who can afford the 
Price, have got them, and they are univerſally deem- 
ed 2 piece of low fnery. For the ſame reaſon, me- 
thinks, every polite writer ought to be cautious how 
he uſes a word or phraſe, equivocal or doubtful at 
beſt, and which has already been ſo much debaſed 
| by the common herd of ſeribblers. | 

I muſt likewiſe take notice in this place, that [ 


do not pretend to. reje& or exfunge, out of the Eng- | 
liſh language, any, far lefs all thoſe words, which, | 


qd 1 ancs to throw up. Such a thought would 
be hi Ry ridiculous; for experience and the prac 
tice of the beſt writers have thewn us that there is 
no word, not even the hardeſt in all. his DiRionary 
or Ramblers, but what may be proper, nay the pro- 
pereſt at certain times, and in ſome circumſtances. 
| Proper words in their proper places, is the definition 
of a good ſtyle given. by Swift. Therefore it is bot 
the words themſelves, but their affected uſe, and 


che affeted phraſes that 1 find fault with. But how 
" | | ; | | to 


# 


* 
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12 ing, as people did formerly, ſuch a one ; 
J- WW is a perſon of talents, parts, or abilities, 
Jas the word now is, he has great powers, and 
_ thoſe [powers are, according to the wares 
be deals in, eicher Batrical, conical, tra- 
ęgical, poetical, or paradoxical. The modern 
the Roſcius carmot ſtep upon the ſtage, but in 
as the next news- paper, our ears are ſtunned 
10 with the amaxing theatrical powers of our in- 


ws. imitable Garrick; nor M----y exhibit a new An i 
piece, (another of their cant words, ſel- fl 
ne- dom proper, but in the mouth of a pup- 
ow pet-man, which, however, they are ſure to 
| at exhibit on every ordinary occafion)- whether 
pe it be a Deſart and or the May to win him, 
but we have a diſcuſſion in the next review 


4 | on his comick or tragick powers, juſt as it 
ch, happens to be written in blank verſe or 
au- blanker proſe. In the next place, get up, 
by gaze I beſeech you, imp, prime, forms, Bo- 
78 nours, great words with the mad poet; then 
ary take the lead a vile phraſe, taken from the 
ro- Card or Billiard table. Lore, Lore, muſt come 
0 eee away 
ion | | | 3 CES 
not to attain the one, and to avoid the other, is not to 
nd be learned from a grammar or dictionary; but by 
ow keeping good company and ſtudying good au- 


to "thors. 


1 
7 
1 
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away next, a word of mighty requeſt in Pro- 
logues and Epilogues to new plays; if the 
author has not been at ſchool, the audience 
are deſired to excuſe his faults and pity his 
' ignorance of ancient Lore; but if he has 
dozed a few years at the univerſity, then 
are they bullied with his tranſcendent kill 
in Greek and Roman Zore. In the laſt place, 
ger up gripe, growl, rouze, throbs, whine, 
words all of them Engliſh, but ſpoiled 
Mr. J-----n, by your affected uſe of them. 
So, ſo. Well done. Heave again, my friend, 
Put your fingers in your throat, I beſeech 
you, my dear Sir, bring me up all your hard 
cant words, of two and three, and if "ou can, 
* Tour ſyllables. = 


1 


bee. Boax, Boax. 


2 Parsician. 


Well done faith ; here comes devoid; 
| delate; replete; ſuccumb, diſcuſs, torpor, fri 
gor, vernal, diurnal, paucity, inanity, vicini· 
ty, celebrity, hilarity, and a thouſand others; 
| \ his ſtomach at leaſt ſeems to be pret- 
ty clear now. 


5 Cr 


are you doing? Why 


LEXIPHANES. "(2p 


- \ i 


CRITICk. 


I aſk your pardon, Doctor, there are 
Tome words yet, I inſiſt on't, are not to be 


left behind. He muſt bring up repugnane 
and abborrent, 


SxconD PHYSICIAN. 


Good God, what do you mean? What 
all theſe * | 
3 


are in the %----=- and 


CRITIck. 

What's that to me? If they are there, I 
know no buſineſs they have to be there, at 
leaſt on every occaſion. They ſhall come 
up by Heavens, were they even in the thirty- 
nine articles. | 


| SxconD PHYSICIAN. | 
Nay, you'll do as you pleaſe. But take 
notice, I waſh my hands on't, 


CriTick. 

Heres get me a feather, chat I may tickle 
his throat with it's irritating powers, and 
reſuſcitate the convulfive motion of his epigaſ- 
trial regions. So, here they come at | 
but one ſhould think he wrote the El 


himſelf, he had ſuch an abborrency at penn 
CE FOE | 1 ing 


„ 
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ing with repugnant, and fo great a repug- 
nancy to part with abborrent. ---- But as yet, 
I have ſeen none of his verba ſeſguipedalia, 
none of his words a foot and a half long, 
thoſe I mean which end in ation, ility, ality, 
utity, icitude, etitude, and ſo forth. Be- 
ſides, he has brought up none of his Triad, 
nor Quaternians ;; none of his quaint af- 
fected phraſes, ſuch as the ent celerity of 
time, the ſuperficial glittor of vanity, and a 
thouſand more of the ſame ſort. Should we 
leave theſe behind, he will be little the bet- 
ter for all the pains we have taken. Pray, 
Doctor, how do you account for that ? 

f SgconD PHYSICIAN. 

The moſt probable conjecture I can form, 
is what follows. Theſe words and phraſes, 
_ by their extreme ponderaſity, muſt have ſunk 
ſo far down into his abdominal regions, as to 
get below the valve of ibe Colon, and muſt 
now be entangled in the involutious and rugæ 


of his intgſtinal canal, in ſuch a manner, 


: that ++ g 
1 Carrick. | 
Ha! ha! ba! What are you turning a 


er 100 upon my hands? Come, 
| Doctor, 


Doctor, let us have no more of your medical 


terms and ſolemnity. They may do very 


well, and even be proper and neceſfary in a 
treatiſe on anatomy, or at a conſultation of 
grave phyſicians: but here, between you and 
I, and on ſuch an occaſion as this, tis no 
better than downright Lexiphaniciſm, what 


both of us ſo heartily 1 


SECOND 6 


1 aſk pardon, I had forgot myſelf a little: 


Why, theſe words and phraſes by their great 
weight have ſunk ſo lowdown, that they muſt - 


now lie beyond the reach of a vomit. 
/ — 
_ Carrick. 
Then we muſt give him a purge; or if 
you have evet a glyſter about you, I ſhall 
ſtand apothecary myſelf, though he ſhould 


en ſerve me as Gil Blas did his. 


SECOND PHYSICIAN. 


No, no, we muſt not dabble any more 
with him at preſent That would infallibly 


put an end to him. Do you not ſee, to 


ſpeak in his own way, that he labours un- 


der n W 74 he is in a ſtate of 
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debilitating exſudation, that he is relaxed with 
numbneſs, and a frigorifick torpor encroaches 
on his veins, There is a manifeſt approxima- 


tion towards the diſſolution of bis frame of 


mortality, and whoever beholds him now, 
can entertain no forgetfulneſs of the fragility 


of human life. All theſe ſymptoms 


With mortal Crifis do portend, | 
His days to appropinque an end“. 


- Fo be ſerious, we muſt not tet honeſt 7M 
225 die of the Doctor, if we can help it. 


-CrrTICK, 


| Rot 1 W were I ſure this villanous 
infection he has brought in among us would 


expire with him, I would diſpatch him out 


of hand. But you'll do as you pleaſe. 


| — PRTSILIAN. 
Well, I am told there is to be a ſale of 


Authors and Criticks very ſoon; next week, 
I believe, at Langford's. I ſhall be glad to 


fee both * and 3 there. Per- 
haps 


Two lines in Hudibras, TIP is painted by the 


inimitable Butler, as a great Lexiphanes, 
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5 aps you will be put up to ſale yourſelves. 


The time of auction will be advertiſed in the 
news- papers. If, however, you think our 
friend's caſe ſo deſperate, that it will not be 
ſafe to wait ſo long, you may bring him to 
me to morrow morning, and I fhall then or- 
der what may be proper for him. In the 
mean time, I leave you to inſtruct him far- 
ther, in the beſt manner you can: For I 
am a little hurried at preſent, and am go- 
ing, by appointment, to a conſultation, with 


ſome other gentlemen of the faculty, on the 


cale of the Right Honourable --------- who 
has got ſuch an obſtinate Paraphymoſis, 


that] fear we muſt make a compleat Jew of 
him at laſt: | 


- Exramics. 

H ark ye, Doctor, a word in your ear rd 
fore you go. Could you not contrive to 
mix ſome of your potion flily in the great 
man's diet-drink, for on my word, he ſtands 
as much in need of it, as Lexiphanes himſelf. - 
Would to God I had intereſt to get you ap- 
pointed Phyſician in ordinary to the -------, 
and then, if you could prevail on them to 
take your medicine, it would prove of migh- 

| K BY | ty 
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ty emolument to the- whole nation; we 
ſhould not ſurely have ſo. many tranguil- 
litys and pacificatians and unanimitys in the 
next . But as for Lexiphanes, you 
may depend on my doing my beſt, ſeeing 
you have fo well paved the way for me. 
Doctor 5 YQUEF ſerv . 


And now, „ Mr. Ks the only and. the 
beſt advice] can give you, however hard it 
may ſeem to a perſon of your years and con- 
ceited dignity, is wholly to forget, and e- 
ven, if I may ſpeak ſo, unlearu all you have 
hithexto. been ſo fond of. Till this be done, 

you. can never expect the ſincere praiſes of 
men of ſenſe, or the rational applauſe of the 
publick. The eyes of people, of youth eſ- 
pecially, whoſe taſte is not yet formed, and 
who. have nothing. to guide them in their 
judgment of books, may be dazzled for a 
while with the falſe glitter of your eloquence 
and the big tumour of your hard words. 
But bow. ſoon they come to be better in- 
formed, they will reject you with a loatb- 
ing equal to that tranſport with which, is may 
be, they no admire and imitate you, Should 
the Raad de ever ſtudied as a dead lan- 

guage, 
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guage, and your works reach to poſterity, 
i you are not reckonedthe firſt corruptor of 
our tongue, they will aſſuredly look upon 

you in no other light than as an author Who 


4 wrote in a batbafdub age, when all true 
4 taſte in eloquence was utterly deſtroyed. 

Thoſe who make a foreign or a dead lan- 

guage their ſtudy, are much better judges 
as of its words and theit arrangement, than of 
* its grammatical niceties, or, if you will, pu- 
* rity. That Patavinity objected to Livy, by 
* his cotemporaries, we can now diſcoyer no 
e 


traces of ; but we hold him one of the 
chief claſſicks on the ſcore of his excellent 
words and compoſition. Agreeable to this, 
and as I obſerved before, the main excel- 
lence of a ſtyle conſiſts in the choice of the 
words; the next in their order or arrange- 
ment; and what ought to be conſidered in 


a thelaft place, is thegrammatical conſtruction, 
c for none but a Pedant will be offended with a 
1s. trivial lip of that ſort, unleſs It be attended 


with obſcurity. 

How it has happened I OBEY not, "ie 
this order is now quite reverſed. You eſpe- 
cially are faultleſs with reſpect to grammar, 
even lo to a degree of pedantry; you have 


K 3 C2 not 
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not omitted a ſingle who, that, what, or 
which. The placing of your words, may 


perhaps have ſome merit; but then the words 


themſelves are execrable, and when they 
cannot be altogether condemned, your phra- 
ſes are, if poſſible, more a abominable ſtill. 


Nothing i is ſo familiar with you as the 9: 
of vanity, the hand of avarice, with a thou- 


ſand more of that ſort, You have made 4 
god, at leaſt a perſon of eyery vice and vir- 


tue, of every paſſion and affection: a figure 
of ſpeech never, but ſparingly and on very 
ſolemn occaſions, uſed by good writers 

whereas you bring it in, at every turn, a 
moſt eminent proof of the utter rden 
"and barbarity of your taſte. 


Would you chuſe to forget all this fop- 
pery and abſurd ſtuff? ? Would you wiſh to 


| acquire ſome reputation as a ſcholar and a 
writer among men of judgement? It is my 
advice to you, lay down an obſtinate reſolu- 
tion to read nothing modern, nothing that 

has been written fince the acceſſion of the 

preſent family, unleſs by thoſe author 
who had formed their taſte in the forego- 

Ing reign. Such were Pope, Swift, At: 

hoy, Bolingbroke, and A. few more, to 

whom 


in this paſſage. 


LEXIPHANES. 
whom I will venture to add, notwithſtand- 
ing the high contempt you hold them in, 
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Buckingham and Landſdown. This con- 
tempt eſpecially of Buckingham, which moſt 
of your brother Pedants * have joined in, I 


* Mr. Warton, author of the Eſſay on the Geni- 
us and Writings of Pope, is the perſon alluded to 
He ſeems, indeed, to have con- 
trated a particular antipathy againit Sheffield, the 
laſt duke of Buckingham who had the misfortune 
to be an author. He falls foul of him on every oc- 
caſion, and tells us, there is no ſtamp F Genius on his 
writings, with other quaint ſtuff of that fort. Iti is 
He likewiſe, who adopts Mr. ]-—-y? s opinion of 
Walſh, and ſeems ſo mightily pleaſed with his call- 
ing that gentleman's writings Pages of Tnanity, that 
he puts INANITY in capitals. It muſt be re. 
membered, that Walſh was accounted by Dryden, 
a good judge if ever there was one, the beſt Critick 
of his age; and it was He who in a great meaſure 
formed Pope, for which he celebrates him as the 
Muſe's Judge and Friend, and. for which his memo- 
ry ought to be revered by every lover of Engliſh. 


Poetry. Surely one ſhould have thought that a 


reputation, which Dryden and Pope, animated both 
by friendſhip and gratitude, had exerted all the 


charms of their poetry to raiſe, had been fixed on a | 


laſting foundation. But behold the inſtability of hu- 
man things! It is overthrown all at once, by the 
great Lexiphanes, that invincible Drawcanſir; and 
ly by one of his hard: words! 9 


7" 
ks 
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can account for no otherwiſe, than by the 
ſtrong antipathy of bad to good, for none 
have written purer Engliſh, and in a politer 
I ſtyle, whether verſe or proſe, than that 11: 
Juſtrious nobleman. Not that I would ab- 
ſolutely condemn all authors ſince that pe- 


_ - riod; ſome 1 know have undoubted merit, 


and, had they not . proſtituted their admi- 
rable talents to write for bookſellers, might 
have been models of perfection 8. But as 


At the ſame time, and on the ſame occafion too, 
if! miſtake not, this Mr. Warton calls his friend 
Lexiphanes the Excellent Rambler. 


Qui Bayium non odit, TY 


'* I muſt own that the writer of a late hiftory i is 
alluded to in this paſſage. And when we conſider 
it, rather as the project of another, than the favourite 
choice or theme of it's author, that he was writing 
not for reputation only, but alſo from another mo- 


tive, and moreover that he was limited i in the time 


of it's execution; we cannot but ſtand amazed at 
thoſe abilities which in ſo ſhort a time, eleven months 
it is ſaid, and under ſo many diſadvantages, could 
produce a work, of that weight and importance, 


with ſo many beauties and fa few imperfections, not 


only an honour to it's author, but to the people 
whoſe tranſaQtions it records. What a reproach is 
it to the times it was writ in, that ſo noble a genius, 


ſnonlq 
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none of them are, I'm afraid, altogether 
pure, it would be better for a perſon in your 
extreme tickliſh ſituation of health er to 
abſtain from them. 

This being laid down as a n in- 
deed, a neceſſary ſtep; you ought to betake 
yourſelf, without delay, to a careful and 
attentive peruſal of the beſt old writers. I 
would have you begin with the poets, taking 
care, however, to read them under the cor- 
rection of a judicious maſter, otherwiſe you 
will be apt to make an odd inconſiſtent jum- 
ble of poetick and proſaick words, as 1 
am ſenſible you have already done. Were 
I to compare things ſo wholly different, 
] ſhould liken your Ramblers to nothing ſo 
much as to the Pleaſures: of Imagination, 
and Young's Night Thoughts, both of them 
equally obſcure, affected, and full of hard 


ſhould either lie under the neceſſity, or even find 
it convenient to write with any other view than re- 
putation alone. It cannot, however, be denied, 

that there is ſomething too ſhining now and then, 
both in the words and diction; but with this eſſential 
difference ; what is the fruit of art, labour and de- 
ſign in the pedantick old ſchool- boy, proceeds from 
inadvertence and want of leiſure to correct in ſo 
lively and ſpirited a writer as Doctor Smollet. 


well and write well. 
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words. However, when read with due pre. 
Caution, - nothing can inſtruct a man ſo well 
as good poetry, in the true] pirit of the Eng- 
Iiſh tongue, and the force and energy of 
it's particular words, of all which you have 
Hitherto, been entirely ignorant. 
After you have continued a proper time 
in this courſe, I would adviſe you to betake 
yourſelf, in the next place, to the ſtudy of 
our beſt writers in proſe, our divines, phi- 
joſophers and hiſtorfans, ſuch as Sprat, Ti 
lotion, Clarendon, Temple and Burnet of 
the Charter-houſe. . Obſerve well their words 
and phraſes, and all the different circumſtan- 
ces in which they uſe them. Take notice of 
the peculiarities of their conſtruction, and do 
not reject them, though they ſhould ſeem to 
be not wholly within the rules of grammar. 
Though I am ſenſible that herein I differ 
from ſome writers, for whoſe authority I have 
the higheſt veneration, yet I cannot help 
thinking a living language ſtands in ſmall 
need either of a grammar or dictionary. 
The exiſtence of either is plainly impoſſible 
before people have begun both to ſpeak 
While they continue 


to do ſo, they are edle and after a bad 
3h taſte 
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faſte is once introduced, they will rather do 
hurt than ſervice, at leaſt, if we are-to judge 
from your writings. The Syntax and choice 
of words are beſt to be learned from good 
authors and polite company. 

But if you would ſee the Engliſh lan- 


ime guage in its full perfection, whether with 
ake reſpect to purity, elegance, compoſition, or 

y of choice of words; would you ſee a compleat 
phi- variety of ſtyle, whether on grave or ludi- 


Ti- WF crous ſubjects, read the works of Dr. Swift; 
| indeed, never. lay them aſide, let them ne- 
ver be out of your hand, but make them 
your conſtant ſtudy day and night. | 
And now being well purged, cnt] in time, 
| hope, properly inſtructed, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion of an. admirable author, whole 
works, with equal pride and foppery, you 
have heretofore. called pages of inanity ; if 
after ſo much truely undeſerved mee you | 


help are Con” 

{mall To launch forth agen, 
ar). | Among wee rovers of cl the Pen, 
ſible | 
ſpeak lay aſide, I beſeech BURY that iti hu- 
1t1nut 


mour, that ſupercilious vanity which leads 
you to Py your affected cenſures on men of 


E | worth, ; 
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worth, infinitely ſuperior to your own. Think. 
ing, I ſuppoſe, that as much as you de- 
tract from them, you add to yourſelf *, A. 
bove all things, facrifice to the graces and 
* N _ 

® This diſpoſition is very natural to a Lexiphanes, 
and almoſt inſeparable from his character. The 


ſame turn of mind which leads him to differ ſo much 


from the common and ordinary way of expreſſion, 
whether in ſpeech or writing, leads him to look 
down upon and deſpiſe the reſt of mankind from 
that airy throne which he has reared for himſelf in 
his own fantaſtick imagination. There can ſcarcely 
be conceived a more felf-conceited fop than the au- 
thor of the Pleaſures: at leaſt, as he hath drawn his 
own picture in e in that rhapſody. 'The baughty over- 
bearing temper of that perſon, who ſo well deſerves 
the name TI have given him, is univerſally known. 
A moſt eminent proof of it is his contemptuous 
treatment of the late Mr. Churchill, a man with all 
his faults of undoubted genius, and who, as a writer, 
had much more merit, and hath ſhewn an infinitely 
better taſte than the pedant who ſo arrogantly affect. 
ed to deſpiſe him. Had he not been ſnatched away 
by an untimely fate, and had he been more difficult 
and correct, and learned to poliſh and blot, me- 
thinks he was able to give perfections to rhyme it 
has hitherto been thought unſuſceptible of, and 


which Dryden himſelf has not attained to; I mean 


chat of running the lines into one another with eaſe 


and gracefalneſs, and giving it all the variety and 


Healing periods of proſe, 
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perſpicuity, both of which you have hither- 


| to neglected, eſpecially the former. When 
A- Wl you fit down to write any thing, digeſt it 
nd well in your mind, and lay down a regular 
er- ¶ plan of it before you begin. Let your ſtyle 
4 be plain and ſimple, ſuited to your ſubject, 
re aud to the capacity of thoſe for whoſe peru- 


uch Ml al it is intended. But above all things, a- 
ion, void the rock you have formerly ſplit on, I 
ook mean, hard, long-taiPd. words, and terms of 
art. Give none of them admittance into 
your future writings, unleſs only in ſuch 
caſes, for poſſibly fuch may happen, where 
the avoiding them would appear from the 
natural poverty of our language, d 
affectation than the uſe of them. 

I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay to you 


uous 
* on this . by: enforcing” my own Opinion 
riter, with 


Perbaps Mr. Churchill was ſufficiently avenge& 
of Mr. J-----n, for all the contempt He expreſſed 


away for him, whether real of pretended, by the ſingle 
ficult nickname of Pempafo ; ; a nickname fitting him ſo ex- 
| 00: ally, that 1 had once thoughts of publiſhing this 
me if Dialogue under that title, a8 it would be more ge- 

Wy. I erally underſiogd, and is more familiar to our ears. 
m 


However, Lexiphanes is by far more pointed and di- 


eaſe vd, for i it literally ſignifies Werd-ſviner, or one who 
y and aways uſes, and is mighty fond of, what my Lord 
Lyttelton would call, a ſhining affected diction, 
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with the authority of two of the greateſt wits 


that ever. were in the world, the one of mo- 
dern, the other of ancient times; I mean 
Lucian and Swift. 
am obliged to mention to you Dr. Swifts 
definition of ſtyle, which is, proper words 
in. their Proper places, the conciſeſt, and, at 
the ſame time, the fulleſt that ever was gi. 
ven of ſo complex a theme: I leave itt to 
your warmeſt ' admirers, and to yourſelf, 
when ſober, to determine in what ſubject 
you can find proper places for your hard 
words, terms of art, and abſurd phraſes, 
Surely no one will find them proper in week- 
ly Eſſays, on popular ſubjects. I beg leave 
to recommend to your moſt careful peruſal, 
that great author's Letter to a young gentle- 
man on his entering into Holy Orders 
which, if any thing can, will cure you and 
thoſe numbers afflicted with the ſame dif 


temper of their preſent madneſs. The next 


is the admirable Lucian, who gives an ad- 
vice, which, though applied by him to hi- 
torians only, is equally applicable to all o- 
ther ſubjects, and holds equally juſt in eve. 
ry language. *Tis a general, an univerſal 


rule, againſt which no exception can be "ry 
- gine 


1 


It gives me concern [ 


fure it 
old we 
maker 
word c 
thing v 
lhe do. 
Do 
thod in 
dy the « 


Falklanc 


Ouſtant 
40 eyer 
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gined, and, indeed, ought to be written in 
letters of gold on the moſt conſpicuous 


pe place, in every library and repoſitory of 
11 learning. It is this, uſe ſuch words only as 
ifts ſhall be well approved of by the learned, and 
rds eafily underſtood by the vulgar. 


Should you again cheriſh an ambition to 
gi. inſtruct and amuſe the publick with periodi- 
t to cal Eſſays, or to tranſlate into good plain 
ſelf: Engliſh, ſome of thoſe few Ramblers whoſe 
Jett matter may render it worth the trouble; in 


hard the firſt place, make yourſelf maſter by re- 
ales. peated readings of the ſtyle and manner of 
cek- the Tatlers, Spectators and Guardians, the 
leave only perfect models of ſuch way of writing, 
ruſal, Per haps, in the world. - But before you ven- 
entle· ure it to the preſs, read your Effay to ſome 
rders/ old woman, were it your landlady or bed- 
u and Waker, and if ſhe does not underſtand every 
word of it, conclude there is certainly ſome- 


thing wrong, and never ceaſe altering i it till 
ſhe does “. $4 


Doctor Swift ſtrongly recommends this me- 
tot in the letter quoted above, and enforces it 
novel dy the example of the famous and virtuous Lord 

Falkland, in the time of Charles the Firſt, whoſe 

——_ practice, he tells us, it was, when- 
* ever he doubted whether a word were per- 
= * 
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Should you undertake a work of greate: 
importance or of longer breath, after iti 


perfectly intelligible or no, to conſult one of his 
Lady's Chambermaids, (not the Wating-woman, 
' becauſe it was poſſible ſhe might be converſant in 
Tomances,) and by her judgment was guided, whe- 
ther to receive or to rejed it. And if that great 
perſon,” continues the Dean, thought ſuch a cau- 
tion neceflary in Treatiſes offered to the Learned 
World, it will be ſure, as proper in ſermons, where 
the meaneſt hearer is ſuppoſed to be concerned, and 
where, very often, a Lady's Chambermaid may be 
allowed to equal half the congregation, both as to 
quality and underſtanding.” The opinion of this 
great maſter, with reſpe& to ſermons, it is evident 
may be applied with equal force and juftice to week: 
ly Eſſays, intended for the amuſement of tea- tables, 
and inſtruction of the youth of both ſexes. It is 
with fincere pleaſure I own that the Yorld and Cu- 
0i/tur ſeem to be altogether faultleſs in this point. 
Bat Mr. Hawkeſworth, a very ingenious man, ap- 
pears to have ſpoiled his Adventurers almoſt intirely; 
by a fond and fooliſh ĩmitation of this Pedant, whom 
he equals in every thing where the other moſt excels 
and is far his ſuperior in fancy and invention, Hi 
words indeed are not ſo execrable, but his phraſco- 

logy is very-little better, and he deals almoſt as deep 
in Triad and Quaterniont. I had not the Adverturt 
by me, when compoſing the Rhag/edy, neither dit 
it occur to me, ctherwiſe it muſt have appeared # 
the bottom of the page, for I find it would have fur 
niſhed me with many delicious mor/els of Lexiphanic 


| s e. The 
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eompleated, let it lie by you for ſome time, 
at leaſt, till the ſelf-applauſe naturally at- 
L tending 


The ;oiinicthle Moliere 200; an, authority the 
3 that can be alledged, conſtantly followed 
the practice of Lord Falkland, recommended by 
Swift. It is a well known ſtory of him, that he 
never ventured any of his pieces on the ſtage, till 
he had firſt conſulted his old Houſe-keeper, to whom 
he uſed to read his comedy, as ſhe was ſitting at the 
fre-ſide in the evening, at work, with her ſpectacles 
on: and he always uſed to judge of the reception 
his play would meet with from the audience, by the 
impreſſion it had made on the old woman, and he 


ſeldom, if ever, found himſelf miſtaken. It would 


be well if our modern. play-wrights, thoſe belong- 
ing to the Inns of Court in particular, would take 
the opinion of their bed-makers and laundreſſes, 


before they carried their pieces to the managers or 


actors, for of the two I take the former to be infinite- 


ly the better judges: and I ſhould entertain much 


more ſanguine hopes from a dramatick performance, 
at which a laundreſs, on hearing i it read, had either 
laught or wept, provided however ſhe had not laught 
at the fuſtian of a tragedy, or cried at the dullneſs 
of a comedy, than from another over which ſhe had 
fallen aſleep ;. though the latter were to be ſet off 
with all our inimitable Garrick s managerial arts, the- 
atrical powers, and Judicious caſt of paris, cant phraſes 
in vogue at preſent ; nay, even though' it were to 


be uſhered in by a moſt excellent prologue, and 


diſmiſſed with a ſtill more excellent epilogue, both 
written by that gentleman, 
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tending the heat of compoſition be wholly 
abated. Then take it up, read it over in a 
cool moment, refining, correcting, and po- 
liſhing,'to the utmoſt of your power. But do 
not truft to your own judgment alone. Con- 
ſult ſome friend, whoſe candour and honeſty 
you can rely on. But let it be one who 
laughs at your preſent manner of writing, 
as heartily as 1 do. You cannot depend on 
the opinion of your former admirers, or of 
the great men who gave you the penſion, 
Thoſe who could praiſe or reward you for 
what you have hitherto done, are, aſſure 
yourſelf, very incapable judges. 

And now when you have ſet the laſt hand 
to your work, publiſh it boldly. If you 
ſhould not chuſe to run any riſque yourſelf, 
or be at the trouble to ſollicit a ſubſcription, 
put it up to auction among thoſe who deal 
in buying and ſelling books, and diſpoſe of 
it to the higheſt bidder, not in the leaſt re- 
garding any character one of thaſe tradeſmen 
may have over another, for his own- ſupe- 
rior judgment, or the goodneſs of his wares. 
A work of real and tranſcendent merit will 
make its way into the world, though expo- 
fd to ſale on the meaneſt ſtall in Moor- 
fields. | But 


* 
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But the laſt; though not the leaſt impor- 
tant advice I ſhall give you, is this. Have 
no manner of dealing or concern with book- 
ſellers, except what I have juſt now hinted 
at. Never confult them, or take their di- 
rections about any ſubject you are to write 
on; never contract or enter into any engage- 
ment with them about any work whatſoever; 
if you are unhappily under any ſuch con- 
tract, at preſent, get rid of it as quick as 
you can; for it is impoſſible that a man who 
writes for book ſellers, ſhould write well. They 
do not expect, or even defire he ſhould. 
They are like thoſe builders who build on 
mort teaſes,” and want their edifices to laſt 
only for a certain term. In my conſcience, 
believe they are the great patrons of long 
vermicular words; for this reaſon only, that 
they blot more paper, and encreaſe the price 
of their wares. In ſhort, never ſhew the book- - 
ſellers a manuſcript; till you think it fit for 
the preſs, and then talk. with them about 


nothing eſe, Sr Sg an will . 


you for it. l pls : 
Beſides, having now got a handfome pen- 


| ſion, you lie no longer under any need of 


witing- for money. But improbable as it 


a may 


0 
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may be, ſhould you even be deprived of 
this proviſion for. life, do any thing ; die, 


ſtarve, periſh, ſooner than proſtitute your 
pen for hire, a dirty inſtrument in ſtill dir- 


tier hands, to ſpoil the language and cor- 


rupt the taſte of a people, ſo rich and fa- 
mous, ſo renown'd and flouriſhing, the 
maſters of the ocean and arbiters of the 
world. 

Thus, Mr. . have 1 given you 
my beſt advice. If you follow it, your 


Ramblers may poſſibly be forgotten, at 


leaſt, ſo far as never to riſe up in judg- 
ment againſt you, and you may in time 
acquire a reputation which may chance to be 
laſting. If you do not, but return like the 
dog to your vomit, and like the ſwine, to 


wallow in the mire and filth of your hard 


words and abſurd phraſes, I can only ſay, 
that I have acted the part of a 
wards you, and that you will have nobody 
to blame but yourſelf. But whatever courſe 


you follow, be aſſured that it is impoſlible 
you ſhould write worſe than n * hi- 


therto done. 
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\ HE foregoing advice, tho' addreſſed 

to Lexiphanes only, and in a manner 
applied to one in his particular ſituation, is 
intended 'for all who may write for the fu- 
ture, and may, without any vanity I ſpeak 
it, if ſtrictly followed, be eminently uſeful 


to them all. It is, indeed, little more, the 


change of circumſtances allowed for, than a 
literal tranſeript from Lucian. And there 
is nothing in it, but what may be fairly de- 
duced from him, unleſs it be thoſe paſſages 
concerning Bookſellers, who are certainly a 
very different ſort of gentry at preſent, from 
what they were in his time: owing to one of 


thoſe changes which the art of printing has 


introduced into the ſtate of Letters, and 
which, this in particular, is by no means 
advantageous to them. Lucian, were he 


now alive; would have been, I am convin- 


ced, of the ſame opinion, and would have 
concurred in the fame advice. 


L 3 | In 
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In ſhort, I have ſcarce deviated in any one 
article from Lucian's plan, or made any ad- 
ditions to it, except in the Epiſode of the 
firſt Phyſician, or the mad rebearſing Poet, 
as I call him. I thought ſomething of this 
ſort abſolutely neceſſary for compleating my 
deſign, and I wanted to give my opinion, in 
the preſent diſpute, about blank verſe and 
rhyme. A very great Philoſopher and Hiſ- 
torian (Mr. Hume) expreſsly ſays, that i in 
all nations and languages, Poetry has at- 
tained to its perfection before Proſe; and 
as far as J am able to judge, he is juſtified 
in theſe ſentiments by experience itſelf. For 
the ſame reaſon, whatever that may be, 
when we perceive the Poetry of a nation to 
decline, we may aſſuredly expect to ſee, very 
ſoon, a like degeneracy in their Proſe. 
Blank Verſe differing ſo little by its meaſure 
from Proſe, naturally leads to a ſwollen 
turgid expreſſion, and a ſet of Hypercriticks 
among us, ignorant of the general turn and 
bent of our language, and yainly ſetting up 
Milton and Shakeſpears as models of imita- 
who certainly ſpoke a different dialect 
from what we do now a- days, and in all their 
a valuable e are entirely unique 

1 | and 
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and inimitable, have recommended this 
Blank Verſe, not only as the beſt meaſure for 
Tragedy, where the example and ſucceſs of 
our moſt approved Dramatick writers, tho 
cannot altogether condemn the rhyming 
plays of Dryden and Lee, have rendered it 
preferable, but alſo for the ſublimeſt and 
moſt ornamented epick, didactick and de- 
ſcriptive Poetry, for which it is altogether 


unfit, unleſs when under the management 


of a Milton or Spakeſpear. Thus has it 
become faſhionable, and hence the ſwollen, 
turgid expreſſion already mentioned, and ſo 
natural and peculiar to it, and of conſe- 
quence, the vile affected Lexiphanick ſtyle 
in Proſe of Mr. J-----n, and his followers 
and imitators. The conduct of the Dia- 
logue ſhews, that the circumſtance of the 
Pleaſures of Imagination, being the produc- 
tion of a Phyſician, is the reaſon why that is 
pitched upon as the object of criticiſm in 
particular, whilit other performances of the 
ſame nature might have been met with e- 
qually reprehenſible, - But though not one 
tittle of the cenſure paſt upon it, ought 
to be abated; yet, I think, a great 
deal may be ſaid in excuſe of the author, 


co 4 Which 


Possen. 


which at the time I did not attend to. Tis 
certain} from the time of its firſt appear- 
ance, it mult have been a juvenile perform- 
_ ance, and the manner of it, as well as Phi- 
loſophy inculcated in it, I believe were all 
the vogue at the place where it was firſt writ- 
ten, both of which are very dazzling in the 
eyes of a young gentleman of a luxuriant 
imagination, before he has corrected his 
taſte from ſoberer and more approved mo- 
dels. Beſides, from this Rhapſody, as far 
as It is intelligible to me, he ſeems to be a 
man of virtue and benevolence, a friend to 
the natural rights and liberties of mankind, 
and a perſon of an enlarged and liberal turn 
of thought, qualities infinitely more eſtima- 
ble than the happieſt poetical talents in the 
world without them. Perhaps, the ſtrange 
and unaccountable ſucceſs it has met with, 
may be one reaſon why his name {till ap- 
pears before it, though now of great emi- 
nence in a learned and uſeful profeſſion. 
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Having here an opportunity, I ſhall juſt 
barely recapitulate what, after ſo long an 
interval of time, I can recollect of the chief 
heads of my intended Preface, I mean the 
cauſes of the preſent decline of taſte and 
good writing among us. The firſt is that 
r law of nature, to which all human 
chings appear to be ſubjected; namely, a 
low riſe and progreſſion from a weak and 
infirm ſtate, to that degree of maturity and 
perfection their nature is capable of, and 
thence a gradual decline, and total diſſolu- 
tion at laſt. The illuſtrious author, juſt 
now quoted, has handled this curious ſub- 
jet in his Eſſays, with all that accuracy 
and preciſion peculiar to himſelf, and to 
him I refer the reader. My Lord Lyttle- 
ton has, I think, barely alluded to this 
cauſe, but Doctor Swift has expreſsly taken 
it for granted. For he tells us, in his letter 
to the Lord Treaſurer Oxford, that the 
«* Engliſh tongue was not arrived to ſuch 
a degree of perfection as to make us ap- 
« prehend any thoughts of its decay.” But 
am afraid, that he was herein oreatly miſ- 
| taken. Setting aſide Shakeſpear and Mil- 
tan, Poets ſui gone, and of a ſtrain pecu- 
liar 
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liar to themſelves, it ſeemed, even then 
paſt a queſtion, that the poetical ſtyle had 
been carried to its utmoſt perfection by But- 
ler, in the burleſque way, and by Dryden 
and Pope in the grave and ſerious, of all 
whom we may truely ſay, with Horace, 


Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes, 


Andthat Swifthimfelf, and hiscotemporaries, 
had likewiſe brought our Proſe to the high- 
eſt pitch of excellence it ever will attain to, 
this is a manifeſt proof; he lived to ſee it's 
decline, he lived to ſee, not to mention 
numberleſs other proofs, Gordon's ridicu- 
lous and affected tranſlation of Tacitus, en- 
couraged and ſubſcribed to by all our prime 
nobility and great men. 

The next cauſe which may not only have 
haſtened the decay, but alſo prevented the 
due growth and full maturity of taſte and 
Letters among us, has been the peculiar tem. 
per and ſituation of our princes; for nothing 
is more true than this proverb : 


Regis ad exemplum totus componitur orbis 


Of 
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Of all our monarchs that have reigned fince- 
our tongue has become in any ſort poliſhed 
and refined, none appear to have had the 
ſmalleſt pretenſions to taſte, except the two 


Charles's. The unhappy exit of the firſt, 
and the violent troubles and convulſions in 
which he was involved, during the greateſt 
part of his reign, account too ſufficiently 
way Letters did notflouriſh more under him, 
and why he did not more encourage them. 
The ſecond was every way more fortunate : 
bating his love of ribaldry and licentiouſneſs, 
then ſo prevalent in the nation, and attended 
with ſuch bad conſequences, he undoubted- 
ly poſſeſſed a ſound judgment and diſcern- 
ment both in ſtyle and literary productions. 
Even his ſhort and extempore ſpeeches to 
his parliament} have a ſtrength, and ele- 
gance, and dignity unknown to compoſi- 
tions of that kind now a days. But then he 
was entirely void of true generoſity and libe- 
ality, and ſeems only to have had a filly 


bort of good-nature which could not reſiſt 


the importunity of the| many craving miſ- 
treſſes and hungry courtiers about him. 
Though no prince in his political capacity, 
not even n Augaſtus himſelf, was ever more 

oblig d 
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obliged to Virgil and Horace, than Charles 


was to Butler and Dryden, yet he had the 
baſe ingratitude to ſuffer them, though both 
men of virtue and blameleſs characters in 
private life, the one to languiſh in poverty 
and obſcurity, and the other to do what is as 
bad, to write for his bread. 


I have ſametimes amuſed myſelf with ima- 


gining what a fortunate circumſtance it 
would have proyed for Letters, had our pre- 


ſent ſovereign appeared on the Britiſh ſtage, 


Juſt a century before he did. The declared 
liberality and protection of the monarch, 
would have inſpired that manly. wit and ge- 
nius ſo peculiar to thoſe times, and made 
them ſoar to heights that now perhaps we 
have no conceptions of, whilſt his virtuous 
example and avowed regard for modeſty 
and decency, would have tempered their li- 
centiouſneſs, the only, at leaſt, eſſential fail- 
ing they had. | 

But, however, though Charles. afforded 
no other encouragement to men of wit and 


genius, than his countenance, the notice he, 


took of them, or the private approbation he 
beſtowed on them, yet even that was attend- 
ed with good effects, and produced very 
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happy conſequences. For if it did not create, 
at leaſt, it encreaſed an ambition in the no- 
bles and great men, not only to patronize 
and encourage Letters more effectually that 
the ſovercgh did, but alſo to honour and 
adorn them by their practice and example. 
Nor did this impulſe, if I may ſo call it, re- 
ceived from him, finally determine with him. 
It continued with the utmoſt force and ener- 
oy till the end of the queen's life. And, in 
fact, that whole conſtellation of wits which 
ſo nobly diſtinguiſhed and adorned: the fe- 
male reign, - were. all without exception, 
tormed after the example, and even by the 
preceptsof thoſe that had figured in Charles's 
days. Such was Swift by Sir William Tem- 
ple, Pope by Walſh and Wicherly, Boling- 
broke, Atterbury, Steel, ee Con- 
greve, Prior, &c. 

But now a race of foreign princes ſucceed: 
ed to the throne, who having no models of 
polite literature in their own native tongue; 
could not be fuppoſed to encourage what 
they had no conception of, in another which 
they did not underſtand. But this was of - 
little conſequence in itſelf; for letters hav- 
ing never enjoyed more than the counte- 

nance 
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nance of the ſovereign; had been long be. 
fore deprived even of that; ever fince the 
revolution; for William, though a great 
man, and a friend to liberty, beſides under- 
ſtanding our language but imperfectly, was 
as great a Vandal in taſte as the reſt of his 
countrymen: But the fatal blow, was given 
by the violence of the Whig faction, which 
became then predominant ; and forgetful of 
the lenity wherewith themſelves had been 
treated, and nct contented with ſhutting up 
every avenue to preferment, whether in 
church or ſtate, againſt their adverſaries, 
attainted, proſcribed, banifhed, and deftroy- 
ed them all as far as lay in their power; and 
_ amongſt them happened to be, not only 
far the greateſt ſhare of the wit, genius, 
and learning, then in the nation, bur alſo 
the moſt munificent patrons, encouragers 
and rewarders of them. And this blow was 
farther confirmed, and I may fay, altogether 
rivetted by the long and abſolute govern- 
ment of a ſole minifter, which ſoon after 
facceeded. A miniſter, who knew no me- 
thod of goverment but corruption, no art 
of petſuaſion but proffering the dirty bribe, 
_ . bold on no one paſſion or af. 
$70: fection 
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fection of the human breaſt, but avarice a- 


lone, the moſt ſordid of them all. It was 
reat no wonder that this man's adminiſtration, e- 
Jer. MW qually contemptible and inglorious, both at 
was home and abroad, ſhould rouze up againſt 
* his him all the wit and genius, which he and 
ven his faction had left in the nation. And it 


hich vas an unavoidable conſequence, that He, 
ul of Wl who had no taſte himſelf, as plainly appear- 
been ed from the choice of his literary champions 
o up and defenders, fo profuſely paid out of the 
er in ¶ publick Treaſury, ſhould be an irreconcile- 
aries, able enemy, and do all in his power to de- 
troy- Wl firoy That, which he knew was his mortal 
and foe, and which actually an tas down- 
only fall as a miniſter at laſt. 
nivs, Beſides the Jong and. 3 continu- 
t alſo I ance of this man 1 in power, was attended by 
ragers Ml another very pernicious effect. So violent 
w was Wl vere- the diſputes and contentions raiſed a- 
getber dout him, and on his account, that the 
yvern- vhole attention of the publick was di vertec 
after I from every other object, and turned into 
o me- ¶ ene channel, into that of politicks and par- 
no art I wrangling and altercation, producing on- 
bribe; y tempsrary pieces, which as ſoorr as their 
or af. {Win was ſerved, were thrown aſide like ſo 


many 
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many almanacks or new's-papers, and con- 
raining only materials for inflaming the pal. 
fions, without any of that rational amulc- 
ment and inſtruction which every man who 
takes up a book, with an intention to pe- 
ruſe it, has a right to expect from it. 
At laſt, thoſe party heats and animoſi- 
ties, having in a great meaſure ſubſided, 
more from wearineſs and the want of proper 
objects to wreak themſelves on, than from 


fatiety or any other better cauſe ; and all the 
great men who had flouriſhed in the queen's 


reign, being either dead, attainted, retired, 
or forgotten; and during the ignominious 
interval that followed, no capital work hav- 


ing been executed which might ſerve as 2 


model of. imitation, or. great original and 


natural genius ariſen, whoſe authority might 
fix the attention and direct the judgment of 


the publick ; it is not to be wondered at, if 
in- theſe circumſtances ſomething happened 
to us, ſimilar to that which befel the Ro- 
mans when their licentious republick had 
degenerated into a'moſt deſpotick tyranny, 
and all their party diſputes. and diſtinctions 
kad been annihliated under the domination 
of ther emperors; I mean, that a parcel of 
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Shiners, and Lexiphaneſes, and pm 
gers, ſhould ariſe, and ſeizing an. almoſt 
empty ſtage, by their vapouring and huf- 


fing, and that petulance and impudence, ſo 


very natural to them, and by exhibiting 
ſomething to the publick, that appeared 
novel and brilliant, in ſhorr, ſomething that 
had not been ſeen before, ſhould acquire a 
reputation, which, however, ill grounded 
at firſt, may now be very difficult to de- 
ſtroy. Hence the fame of an Ade, of a 
J-----n, and many others, whom I ſhall not, 
at preſent, mention. And hence the mo- 
dern reputation of a Young, who forgetting 

his better and chaſter manner by which he 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, even when Steele 
and Addiſon, Swift and Pope, were in the 


vigour of their faculties, became, in his do- 


tage, a perfect Lexiphanes, and ſucceeded 
ſo well in that way, that he is no longer 
known by his.Univer/al Paſſion, but by his 
Night Thoughts, at leaſt his works are gene- 
have inſiſted the longer on this ſecond 
cauſe of. the declenſion of letters among us, 
3 it ſeems peculiar to ourſelves, I proceed 
now to the third and laſt cauſe, which is how- 
M - "over 
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everbecomeuniverſal. Andthatis the change 
which the art of printing; has introduced into 
the ſtate of letters, and which,' as managed 
at preſent, not only prevents their | improve. 
ment, but alſo their continuance in purity 
and ſimplicity, and even haſtens and brings 
on their degeneracy. It has, indeed, been 
of the moſt eminent uſefulneſs, by multi- 
_ plying and diſperſing all the ancients which 
hat eſcaped the ravages * time and barba- 
rous nations, as well as all thoſe moderns who 
truely deſerve the name of Claſſicks in any 
language, in ſuch a manner, that their loſs 
ſeems now to be impoſſible, and that they 
can only be deſtroyed by the laſt pangs and 
- dying convulſions of nature. But the change 
which it has brought about in the trade of 
Bookſelling, and alſo its having made Au- 
thorſhip itſelf a ſort of trade, have been at- 
tended, eſpecially in this free and commer- 
cial country with inconveniences, balanc- 
ing, in a great meaſure, thoſe mighty ad- 
vintages. D Certainly, before the invention 
of printing, Bookſelling was a very honour- 
able and uſeful profeſſion; and at that time, 
and long afterwards, it became ſtill more ſo. 
Bockfeller and Printer who ſeem then to 
have 
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have been one and the ſame perſons, were, 


in fact, the great reſtorers of learning, and 


the moſt learned men in the world them- 
ſelves, for the beſt editions we have now 
of the Claſſicks, and many other works, 
were publiſhed, not only at their expence, 
but under their care and reviſal. But tho 
this profeſſion may be ſomewhat degenera- 
ted from what it originally was, and few 
who are now engaged in it may be ſuch 
learned men and ſuch capable judges of li- 


| terary productions, as many were at the 


firſt invention of printing ; yet Bookſellers 
are ſtill equally uſeful, indeed as honoura- 
ble as any other merchants whatever, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who follow that occupation on- 
ly, and remain contented within their for- 
mer limits, or even when they proceed one 
ſtep farther, and purchaſe, at a price agreed 
on, the right of a copy from any gentleman 
who ſhall offer it for ſale to them. But when 


once they commence, not authors, but book- 


makers and manufacturers, literary project- 
ors and undertakers, and for that purpoſe 
hire labourers and journeymen to work un- 


der them, who are, indeed, very improper- 
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ly ſtiled authors, it is then that they become 
highly pernicious, and even entirely de- 
ſtructive of all good taſte and learning. 
In the firſt place, the yearly, monthly, 


weekly, nay, daily lumber and traſh which 


they are continually diſperſing, in immenſe 
loads among the people, under the titles of 
Journals, Magazines, Muſeums, Miſcella- 
nies, Records, &c. every one of which, ac- 
cording to them, contains more in quantity 
than another, and are all compoſed by authors 
of the firſt eminence; together with thoſe 
innumerable hiſtories and compilations of 
all ſorts, retailed every Saturday night in 
ſixpenny portions, and that infinite variety 
of Dictionaries and Encyclopedias of Arts 
and Sciences, by which they fritter learning 
to tatters, and afford but an empty ſuperfi- 
cial ſmattering at beſt; I ſay, all theſe pro- 
ductions, which are projected and ſupported, 
and even it may be ſaid, created by Book- 
ſellers, are attended with this very bad con- 
ſequence : That moſt readers, feduced by 
curioſity, the perpetual puffing of News- 
papers, and a filly notion that the laſt wri- 
ters on any fubje& muſt be the beſt, their 
minds being clogged-and vitiated with this 
garbage, 
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garbage, not only loſe all reliſh of the old 
approved writers, in which alone are to be 
found the true and ſolid principles of learn- 
ing and ſcience, but alſo loath and reject them 
juſt as a green- ſickneſs girl, when gorged 
with chalk and traſh, nauſeates the niceſt 
dainties ſet before her at a regular meal. 
And in the ſame proportion, that the older 
writers are neglected, modern original com- 
poſition is diſcouraged. For in the days of 
our anceſtors, every young writer who ven- 


tured a newperformanceabroad intheworld, 


which ſeemed to promiſe any thing, was al- 
ways ſure of, at leaſt, one fair and impartial 
hearing from the publick ; and if he merited 
the attention he claimed, he met with his re- 
ward if not, the worſt puniſhment he had 
to dread, was being neglected and forgot- 
ten. But We, their Sons, are grown much 
wiſer, as well as infinitely more cautious ; 
the greateſt number now a-days, will not ſo 
much as caſt.their eyes on a new production, 
unleſs, it may be, a Romance or a Novel 
manufactured for a circulating library, till | 
they have conſulted: their monthly Oracles, | 

a Magazine, a Muſeum, or a Revigw, and 

aye ſeen what judgment: is paſt upon it by 
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that Labourer whoſe taſk it happens to be, 
or who has that particular branch of the ma- 


nufactory, under which it falls, allotted to 
him by his maſter and employer, the Book- 

maker. F urther, from the characters of 
thoſe who make up this periodical ſtuff; for 
what man of any abilities, whether natural 
or acquired, will ever ſtoop ſo low, unleſs 
compelled by meer neceſſity, when the con- 
ciouſneſs of that, and of the unworthy man- 


ner wherein he proſtitutes his talents, will 


probably render him a worſe performer than 
the heavieſt drudge? and likewiſe, from the 
manner in which it is made up, always a- 
gainſt a ſtated day which renders impoſſible 
the obſervance of Horace's rule, not even 
in nonam diem, ſeldom in nonam horam, no 
alteration, no erazement, no rejecting, no 
waiting for the lucky moment, but away it 
muſt come, generally as wet from the brain 
as from the preſs; from all which circum- 
ſtances, I affirm, it is impoſſible that thoſe 
periodical publications can be other than 
crude infipid traſh, or elſe, what is wore, 
vile affected Lexiphanick : fuſtian which dif- 
fuſe and eſtabliſh a bad taſte wherever their 


circulation extends, and that may be called 
- univerſal. "SIP | In 
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In the next place, by thoſe arts and prac- 
tices ſo-long continued and ſo often repeat- 
ed, the very name of author is become a 
term of ridicule and contempt. I doubt not 
but this very circumſtance alone may have 
deterred many perſons of rank and fortune 
from appearing in that character; together, 
perhaps, with. their apprehenſions of the pe- 
tulant ill-· manner'd cenſures of our monthly 
Criticks. And here I cannot pals by theſe 
gentlemen, without ſpending a word or two 
on their practices. They would fain paſs upon 
us as literary Doctors and Phyſicians, as diſ- 
coverers of all defects and imperfections in 
works of learning, genius and wit, I ſhall 
neither diſpute their pretenſions, nor queſ- 
tion their ſkill in their calling. But me- 
thinks it is ſufficient mortification and even 
puniſhment for a poor man, who fondly con- 
ceits the compoſition he has juſt put to the 
preſs will be un; werſally read and, admired, 


and excite the attention. of all the wiſe and: 


learned, to find it, when it comes abroad, 


lie uncalled for, and altogether neglected 


in his bookſeller's warehouſe. The natural 
death of all dull. and unſucceſsful authors, 
is to doze away, inſenſible, in a lethargy. 
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And this uſed to be their fate till that happy 
period, when bookſellers became book- 

makers, projectors, and manufacturers of lite- 
rary Journals and Reviews. But what ſhould 
we ſay of a Phyfician,' who, after having 
paſt ſentence of death on a patient, and ſeeing 
him fall into a lethargy, a mortal ſymptom, 
and the natural conſequence of his malady, 
ſhould be at great pains to awake him out of 
it, only to ſtretch him on the rack, and make 
him expire an torture and agony ; and then 
brag, as an inſtance of his profound {kill in 
prognoſticks, that no-body whom he had 
thus tortured ever ſurviyed it? Poſſibly we 
might not be able to controvert that fkill, 
byt we ſhould affuredly think him barbar- 
ouſly and wantonly cruel. Juſt ſo is the ge- 
neral practice of our modern Criticks. But 
to return, that back wardneſs which men of 
independent circumſtances diſcover to ap- 
pear as writers, is of worſe conſequence 
to Letters than may be imagined. For 
whatever our Lexiphaneſes and profeſſed 
authors may fay to the contrary, I cannot 
help being of opinion, that the acknow- 
ledged ſuperiority of the ancients over us 
OOO” is leſs owing to the ſuperiority of 


9 inde- 
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the languages they wrote in, than to that of 


V 

: their external circumftances; for they were 
e- almoſt without exception, all of them men 
Id of diſtinguiſned quality, fortune and conſi- 
1g deration in the ſtate, intimately converſant, 


Ng and deeply engaged in the moſt i important 
m, publick concerns. 
ly, But I am inſenſibly got into a ſubject, 
of and among a ſet of company, Bookſellers, or 
ke rather Book-makers and their Labourers, 
nen yery improper for the grave and ſerious air 
| in MW which this diſſertation has hitherto aſſumed; 
| therefore I ſhall willingly take my leave of 
them at preſent, for beſides purſuing the 
plan. of 'this Dialogue ſomewhat further, I 
have already handled them, in a fitter and 
perhaps a more agreeable manner, in ano- 
ther Dialogue, entituled, The Sale of au- 
tbors, the hint of which, I need not inform 
the learned reader, is taken from Lucian's 
Auction of the Lives of the Philoſopbers, and 
vhich I may publiſh alſo, ſhould this at- 
tempt meet with a favourable W 
from the publick. | 
And now having had occaſion to mention 
the name of this illuſtrious ancient once more, 
1 cannot but obſerve. on the peculiar feli- 
| 45 the 


throne, who is a Briton born, and who glo- 


-- queſts. cr invaſions, or even hurtful inter- 
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city that attended the Greek, the lan- 


; mixt 
guage he wrote in, which continued from 


ons. 
his days. upwards: to thoſe of Homer, and thing 
th d we know not how long before, a per 10d fem 
of at leaſt a thouſand years, in a ſtate of ridic 
the utnioſt purity. And 1 cannot, for my ornar 
heart, conceive there is any extravagance in was t 
hoping that our own Tongue may be equal- Luci; 
1y happy for as long a time, at leaſt, as long WW of the 
as our iſland ſhall remain,, or QUE. govern- tens t 
-ment ſubſiſt in its preſent form. In Mort, in gl 
none of thoſe cauſes which operated fo pow- W - do! 
erfully on the corruption of e, Roms mans, 
Tongue, and at laſt wrought the deſtruction ¶ gur la 


both of that and the Greek, ſeem at all to n 


one, « 
-ries in: the name, and we have the faireſt 1 
proſpect of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of WM fe en 


uch Princes: Our government ſeems to be I f the 


fixed on ſo ſecure. a baſis, and ſo equally might 


balanced, that we have no reaſon to feat and in 


its degenerating either into a Tyranny or 5M o, by 
| narchy and our ſituation as an iſland, to- 
gether with our almoſt invincible power at 
ra, moſt effectually ſecures us from con- 


and un 
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mixtures with foreign and barbarous nati- 
ons. So that it ſhould ſeem we have no- 
thing to apprehend for our language, but 
from our own levity and wantonneſs, our 
ridiculous fondneſs for vain and fantaſtick 
ornaments, and a falſe brilliancy of ſtyle.- It 
was this which had crept into the Greek in 
Lucian's time, which begun the corruption. 
of the Roman Tongue, and which now threa- 
tens to corrupt our own. "But ſeeing that 
in glory and renown, and almoſt in extent. 
of dominion, we rival the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and excel them far in the wiſdom of 
our laws, and in the conſtitution of our go- 
vernment, methinks it ſhould be the con- 
ſtant ambition, and it would be a laudable 
one, of our princes and great men, and all 
thoſe whoſe ſuperior talents and ſituation in 
life enable them to guide and direct the taſte 
of the publick, to manage it ſo that we 
might continue to rival them alſo in Letters 
and in Arts, which we can never expect to 
do, but by preſerving our W ue 
and a ag * 
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I ſhould now take my leave of Doctor 
IJ n, a title which it ſeems has been lately 
conferred upon him in the News-papers, and 
is, indeed, a very good name, either to travel 
with or advertiſe by. But ſome of my friends 
have inſiſted upon it, in a very peremptory 
manner, that after fo much gravity and ſo- 
lemnity as is diſplayed in this Poſtſcript, and 
in the Advice or rather Sermon addreſſed to 
all authors in the perſon of Lexiphanes, [ 
Hould adopt the practice of a certain judi- 
Cious Critick and Manager, whoſe invaria- 
ble rule it has been, after having exerted all 
his tragical powers in the | exhibition of any 
of thoſe deep diftreſsful dramatic pieces which 
he has fo charitably midwifed into the world, 
to diſmiſs his audience in good humour at 
Iſt, and to baniſh all thoughts of hanging, 
drowning, or ſhooting, which ſo many in 
this country are apt to entertain without any 
at all, by a moſt witty and face- 

tious Epilogue'of his own compoſing. They 
have likewiſe enforced this advice, by an 
authority, the greateſt to.me in the world, 
I mean by the example of my own hero, 
Doctor J n himſelf, who frequently qua- 


Iifies the jos of his Philoſophy, and the 
have 
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diſciplinarian moroſeneſs of bis diftutorial in- 
ſtruction with the irre/iſtable charm of eaſy 
facetiouſneſs and flowing hilarity. 

In ſhort, they have made it a point with 
me, that after ſo much formal gravity, 1 
ſhould exhibit all my powers to kindle up ſuch 
an undiſtinguiſhable blaze of merriment, and 
raiſe ſuch an unintermitted ſtream of jocularity, 
to 4 10 convulſe a large company of readers with 
> I Wl univerſal laughter, and make them di ifturb 
di- whole neighbourhoods with the r of 
ria Wl their applauſe. | 
| all But alas! I poſſeſs no ſuch Powwers of 
any Wh merriment and hilarity, nay, I am really 
hich afraid, that the following Letter, which felt 
rid, accidentally into my hands, and which F 
Ir at have inſerted at their requeſt, tho againſt 
Ng, my own judgment, will produce effects 
in il quite contrary to what they are pleaſed to 


expect from it. At leaſt I can ſafely fay it 
face” WW had ſuch upon myſelf : for, as there is no 
They reaſon to call in queſtion the genuineneſs 
yy an and authenticity of it, nothing, I think, 
zorld, WM can raiſe the indignation of any man who 
hero, las the leaſt ſpark of good-nature and hu- 
qua- manity in his boſom, ſo much, as to find 
d the 


that a worthy and ingenious fpreigner, who 
have = and 
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has lately come to reſide among us, and 
who has done us the honour to ſtudy our 
language, in the ſame manner as the mo! 
learned men in all ages have ſtudied the 
Greek and Latin, ſhould have been ſo bar- 
barouſly and inhoſpitably treated by us; 


and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe Hair 
he has unluckily miſtaken Doctor Js out c 

. real aim and intention in compiling his Dic- of Er 
| -tionary, and has thought he was. learning ment, 
from thence the real and ſimple meaning ance, 

of our moſt common Words and Terms, over 
whilſt the Doctor was only diſplaying his own MW penſe 
great wit and ingenuity, his diſintereſted ¶ of de 

: patriotiſm, and ſincere love for his country. WM more 
I ſhall make no farther remarks, though and p 
ee is an ample field for them; but law dat v. 
the unfortunate gentleman to ſtate his own grand 
caſe, and to ſpeak for himſelf. beats, 
The Letter above-mentioned was direct- ¶ and nc 


ed to a. Gentleman of great eminence in ¶ de act: 
the Law, whoſe name I am not at liberty Mi; 

to reveal. It is as follows, verbatim «i Ave 
leratim. 
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Mons1EuR, 


E be one Francheman dat repreſente- 
my grievance to you vor de. adviſe. 
My occupation be to dreſſẽ and to frize de 
Hairs of de Ladies and de Jentilmans; and 
out of de pure affection vor de bon peuple 
Dic- of Englande, and vor deir grand improve- 
ning ment, and dat dey make de better appear 
ning Wl ance, me leave my chere patrie, and come 
rms, ¶ over here. And me ave at de grand de- 
own penſe made one purchaſe of de Dictionaire 
of de Docteur S----1 J-----n, vor apprendre 
more facilement, and parlẽ more juſtement 
and proprement de Engliſh Tongue. - But 
dat vilain Dictionaire ave ledé me into ver 
grand miſtake, and ave gotẽ me kicks, cuffs, 
beate, and my teet drive down my troatẽ; 
and now me vant to know veder me can ave 
de action of de law vor my domage againſt 
dis Docteur J- -n. 0 3 
Ave de patience, Monſieur, and me vill 
elle you all my misfortune. Ven me arrive 
Dover, me ave dans ma poche one piece 
af de fine Bruſſel Lace, as a preſant vor 
Ruffle, or oder tings, vor my ver good 
e eee j friend 
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friend Madame la Ducheſſe of . But I fiend 
no ſooner me ſet footẽ on ſhorẽ, but de N ive h 
grand vilain come, and he do ſearchs me, St. G 
and he take from me my Lace. I aſkẽ him, ¶ ind N 
Foutre, vat Diable be you, and vor vat WW Monſſ 
you robẽ me? He tells me, he be one Of. dat he 
ficier af de Exciſe, and he do no more dan I de Go 
His duty. Den I ſay, Foutre, dis be de ¶ him p. 
hateful Taxe levied upon de Commodite; W true v 
and you be de Vretche hirẽ by doſe to vom you be 
Exciſe be pays. Den he enter in a grand co-Mind da 


lere, and he ſtrikẽ me, and breakẽ my heads, Me Cot 
Jarnie. I tella him, All dat be in the DicſWy vat 
tionaire of de Docteur J-----n* ; but he draw 
damn Me, and de Docteur J-----n bot. Monſie 
Ver vell, dus I loſe my Lace, and ave gar, an 
my heads broke; and now I go vor Lon- and his 
dres in de Diligence, and de ver next dal Afte 
go to Monſieur 8 A V, and deſirẽ Him tric, 
put in de Gazetteer, as one Article for one 
Nouvelles; Dat laſt nightẽ arrive from Pa converf 
tie, Monſieur Dugard de Belletete, to dreſſng his 
f {and to frize de Hairs of all his ver g00inan ave 
frienq And de 

: ” , a d for de a! 
Excisg, A hateful tax levied upon Commo woe 
ties, and adjudged not by the common judges ils 
property, but wretches hired by thoſe to whom e Gaz 


aſt infar 
Fre hire 


ciſe is paid. Jounson' s DicrioxAR 
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friends de Nobleſſe of Englande, dat he 
ve his habiration at de Gridiron, in Broad 
me, St. Giles's, and dat he vill vait on de Ladies 
nim, MW ind Jentlemans at deir own houſe. But 
vat Monſieur SAY tella me, ver civillement 
Of. dat he muſt ave de Money from me, vor dat 
dan I de Gouvernmieht charge to himẽ, and make 
e de him pays. Den I tella him, I ſee it be ver 
dire; ¶ true vat Docteur J -n ſay of you *; Dat 
vom ou be one Bougre of de utmoſt Miami; 
d co. ¶ ind dat you be one Vretche hire to juſtifie 
eade, I de Cour. Monſieur SAY demandè of me, 
> Dic-Wfor vat I affrontẽ him in his own houſe. Den 
ut hel draw my ſordè vor my propre defence, but 
t. MMonſieur SAY take my ſordẽ from me Be- 
d aveſ gar, and break it over my heads, and den he 
Lon- ind his Diable kicks me down ſtairẽ Jarnie. 
After dis, to refreſhe and recruits my 
pirit, I go to one Beer-houſe, and do calle 
for one coup of Liqueur, and do enter into 
tonverſation vit one Jentleman dat vas fum- 
ng his pipe at de fireſide, and dis Jentle- 
nan ave but one eye, one lege, and one arme. 
And de grand conteſtation and de ver high 
ſordẽ ariſe about de gloire of de grand Mo- 
3 narche, 


Parr It was. lately a term of the ut- 
moſt infamy, being uſually applied to wretches that 
dere hired to vindicate the Court. 5 Ibid. 
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narche, and of de Franchẽ nation, and de Jen- 
tleman demands of me, Vat I be? I tella 
him, I be one Marquis of France, and one 
Chevalier of de order of St. Louis; and den 
demande of hime, Vat be you? and he tella 
me, Dat he be one. Lieutenant of one man of 
Var, dat he loſe one eye at Cape Breton, one 
arme in the combat vit Monſſeur Conflans, 
and one legẽ at Martinique, and dat he live 
at preſant on his half- pay, and dat he ave, 
beſide one ſmall penſion of Tirty Livre ſter- 
lin a year. Den I ſay to him; Jan Foutre, 
I be my own Matrẽ, but you be one ſlave, 
birs to obey. your Matre; Poctor J--—n 
tella me ſo.*, and dat you he one Traitre to 
Ygur country-Begar. De Jentleman ſay no- 
ting, but vit his ſtumpẽ knocks me down, 
and driyẽ᷑ tree of my teet. down my troate. 


1 vel. all dis ver vell. Ilie one mont 


8 


one. marnipg one axertiſſerens v vor de Con- 
Turners of Oats, to meet togeder at de Sun- 
Taver In Cheaply. to desen on deir ſpe⸗ 

cial 
1 Pry Neiox, An allowagee math to any one 
without an Equivalent. In England it is generally 
nnderſtood to mean pay given to a ſtate- ſtireling for 
treafon to his country. ——PES1ON ER. A flave of 


tate kited by  tiper'@'to obey his 2 racoatll Thi | 


people, b 
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cial affaire. I conſult de grand Dictionaire 
of dis Docteur J-- --n, and 1 ſee dat Oats 
be de food of de horſe, in Englands, but 
of de peuple in Scotlande *. Le Diable, ſay | 
| to myſelf, do de Engliſh horſẽ and de 
Scottiſhmans meet and drinke togeder in 
dis country! Begar I vill go ſee dis Mer- 


vielle. - Vell, I go to de Caberet at de hour, 


and ſee ver few Scattiſhmans, and ver many 
Engliſnmans, but not one Horſe. nor one 
Mare, I vait long time, and at laſt I fay to 
ſome, dat I taught vere Engliſhmans, by 
deir broad facẽ and deir great belly: Vat 
Jentelmens be all your Horſẽ ſicke, or take 
phyſicks, dat you come here in deir place, 
and be de repreſentative of de Horſe, But 
dey tinks I do affrontẽ dem, and dey d---n 
my eyes, and kicks me, and cuffe me, and 


: | bruiſe ne fo, dat bg rack up for deade, and 


do. keep. my bedẽ ever finge. 

But, Monſieur my Apoticaire tella me, 
dat dis. Docteur J. n, be himſelf, ten timẽ 
one greater ſlavẽ to his Matre, and ten tim 


one greater Traitrẽ t his country dan de 
Lieutenant of = this \* Var. vit one eye, 
One 


. Ones A grain \ which, in England, is gene- 
nlly given to Harlan, * 12 7 ſupports the 
| Ibid, 
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one armẽ, and one lege; vor dat he ave g 
one penſion of Tree Hundred Livre anne 2 
year, vor de vriting of de nortſenſe and my 
grand ſtuffẽ; vereas de poor Lieutenant dat 
loſe one half of himſelfẽ, in de ſervice of be 
country, ave got but Tirty. Derefore, 
Monſieur, mon Cher Ami, I beſeecha 700 , 
to file one bille in Chancery againſt dis fad 
Docteur S----1 J-----n, vor dat He, vit his 
vilain Dictionaire, vilfully, and vit malige 
propenſe, ave cheatẽ, deceive, and abuſe 
me ſo, dat I ave got my heade and forde 
broke, my teet knocks down my troat i 
and myſelf fo kicks, cuffe, and bruiſe, das 
1 keep my bede, and ave loſe all my t time 
and bus neſſẽ ; and dat you vill oblige him 
de ſaid Docter 81 J-----n, to make com- 
penſation ſufficient to me, vor all my d 
mage, out of de pay: givẽ to himẽ, as hire- 
ling of de ſtate vor treaſon to his country 
and to demande my pardon in de publique 
papier, and likeviſe, to make de neccllurey 


change 1 in his Dictionaire. Se, "m 
"7: 15123212 
14 ave de Honeur to be, * 4 


Vo. all Reſpebs poſſible, 4 
. Monfeur, 2 our ver humble Seroitesl 
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